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ABSTRACT " j 

This module, one in a series of competency-based 
administrator instructional packages, focuses on a specific 
competency that vocational education administrators need to be 
suc?esSul in the area of school-community relations The purpose of 
the module is to teach -administrators how to -cooperate with 
Governmental and community agencies, including such tasks as 
TolllyTng with and influencing legislators, developing comprehensive 
plaSs, ahd submitting required forms to teach administ "tors 
techniques for fostering cooperative arrangements. An introduction 
provides terminal and enabling objectives, a list of resources 
needed, and a glossary of selected terms. The main portion of the 
module includes four sequential learning experiences . Overviews , 
which precede each learning experience, contain the objective for 
each experience and a brief description of what the l«airnxng 
experience involves. Each learning experience consists of a number of 
activities that may include information sheets, case studies, 
samples checklists, and self-checks. Optional activities are 
Provided. The final learning experience also provides an assessment 
form for administrator performance evaluation by a resource person. 
(YLB) 
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The work presented herein was performed by the National^ Center for Research 
in Vocational Education on behalf of the Consortium for* the Development of 
Professional Materials for Vocational Education, Sponsors«and members of 
the Consortium for 1980-1981 included the following states and/or cooperat- 
ing agencies: the Florida Department of Education, Division of Vocational 
Education, and Florida International University, Division of Vocational 
Education; the Illinois State Board of Education, Department of Adult, * 
Vocational, and Technical Education, and Southern Illinois University at 
Carbondale; the New York State Education Department, Office of Occupational 
and Continuing Education; the North Carolina Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Division of Vocational Education; the Ohio State Department of Educa- 
tion, Division of Vocational Education; and the Pennsylvania Department of 
Education, Bureau of Vocational Education, .and Temple University, Department 
of Vocational Education* The opinions expressed herein do not, however, 
necessarily reflect the position or policy of any of the sponsors, and no 
official endorsement by them should be inferred. 
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FOREWOR^ 



The need for competent administrators of vocational education has long 
been recognized. The rapid expansion of vocational education programs and 
increased student enrollments have resulted in a need for increasinc numbers 
of vocational administrators at both the secondary and postsecondary levels. 
Preservice and inservice administrators .need to be well prepared for the com- 
plex and unique skills required to successfully direct vocational programs. 

The effective training of local administrators has been hampered by the 
limited knowledge of the competencies needed by local administrators and by 
the limited availability of competency-based materials specifical ly designed 
for the preparation of vocational administrators. In response to this press- 
ina need, the Occupational and Adult Education Branch of the U.S. Office or 
Education, under provisions of part C-Research of the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968, funded the National Center for a scope of work entitled 
"Development of Competency-Based Instructional Materials for Local Adminis- 
tracers of Vocational Education" during the period 1975-77. That project had 
two major objectives: 

1 To conduct research to identify and nationally verify the competen- 
'* cies considered important to local administrators of vocational 

education. 

2 To develop and field test a series of prototypic competency-based 
instructional packages and a user's guide. -One hundred sixty-six 
(166) high priority competencies were identified and six prototypic 
modules and a user's guide were developed, field tested, and revised. 

Although six modules had been- devel oped, many more were needed to have 
competency-based materials that would address all the important competencies 
tS had been identified and verified. In September 1978 several states 
ioined with the National Center for Research in Vocational Education to form 
the Consortium for, the Development of Professional Materials for Vocational 
Education. Those states were Illinois, Ohio, North Carolina, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. The first five states 'were joined by Florida and Texas later 
in the first year. The first objective of the Consortium was to develop and 
field test additional competency-based administrator modules of which this is 
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INTRODUCTION 



Vocational -technical institutions enjoy a great deal of autonomy, Mem- 
bers of the faculty and staff of these institutions may perceive that the 
actions of their local administrators-requiring faculty and staff to submit 
reports, adding new programs, or imposing regulations to cover any conceivable 
situation-are likewise initiated on the sole authority of the- administration. 

• 1 Such is seldom the case. In fact, any type of educational institution, 
because it is a public agency (or a private one serving a publ i c purpose ) , 
must (1) ensure that its practices conform to applicable laws, (2) integrate 
JS activities within a larger scheme of public services, and (3) subordinate 
its mission to that of one or several other governmental agencies. It a so 
behooves local administrators to coordinate their plans and operations with 
those of other individuals in charge of related organizations within the same 
geographical area in order to ensure that all needed, feasible services are . 
being provided without inefficient duplication. 

Thus, cooperating with governmental and community agencies is an impor- 
tant competency for an administrator to develop. In this module you will 
learnTow to accomplish crucial tasks such as complying with an influencing 
legislation and regulation's, developing comprehensive plans, and submitting 
req ed reports. "You will also learn techniques fostering the several 
tvoes of cooperative arrangements-ranging from formal contracts to informal 
visits-that assure mutually supporting efforts among related organizations. 

By mastering this competency, you should also become aware of some of the 
facto s an forces that constrain your actions. Moreover, you shoul acquire 
new confidence in your ability to use the dynamics of cooperative act on to 
TnHuence Ther gencies, administrators, and officials to change their means 
of operation in ways that Will help your institution to better accomplish its- 
mission. j*; 



IVfoduie Structure and Use 



This module contains an introduction and four sequential learning experi- 
ences Overviews, which precede each learning experience, contain trie 
objective for each experience and a brief description of what the learning 
experience involves. 



Objectives 



Terminal Objective : i^^pf^m^»^mMBF!3SS/ 
tm*£mm$ cerate ^m^SM^ffSS' 
nity agencies. Your performance will bt W 
resource person, usinOh# ^Administi-^ Mf#Pf«« 
Assessment Form," pp. 



83V85. 



Enabling Objectives: 



1. After completing the required read 
an appropriate official to comment 
plan, or rule/regulation. (Learni 

2. After completing the required read 
performance of an administrator in 
preparing and submitting required 
Experience II) - / 

3? After completing the required read 
performance of an administrator in 
preparing a cooperative agreement 
(Learning' Experience III) 



ing, write a letter; to 
on a periling law, 
ng Experience I) 

ing, critique the 
a given case study in 
reports. (Learning 



ing, critique the 
a given case study in 
with a local agency. 



Resources 



a list of the outside resources that supplement those con- 
tained within the module follows. Check with your resource 
•uerson (1) to determine the availability and the location 
of these resources, (2) to locate additional references 
specific to your situation, and (3) to get assistance in 
setting up activities with peers cr observations of skilled 
administrators. 

* 

Learning Experience I 
Optional 

. A SESSION OF A FEDERAL/STATE LEGISLATIVE HOOSE OR A 
COMMITTEE HEARING that you can attend. 

. A GROUP OF PEERS with whom you can form a "mock 
legislative body and to whom you can present testi- 
mony. 





• AN 'OFFICIAL AT THE FEDERAL OR STATE LEVEL responsi- 
ble for preparing plans, rules, or regulations whom 
you Can interview. 0 

• A MEETING OF A COMMUNITY GROUP, such as a chamber of 
commerce, CETA planning board, or labor union, that 
you can attend. »' 

Required 

/ i 

• A RESOURCE PERSON to assess your competency in writ- 
ing a letter to air appropriate official* 

tu J 
Learning Experience II j 

' Optional 

r 

• AN OFFICIAL OF A STATE, LOCAL, OK EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
responsible for. preparing reports frequently whom you 
can interview. 

• A SET OF INSTRUCTIONS FOR ONE OR MORE FREQUENTLY PRE- 
PARED REPORTS ,that you can examine. 

Learning Experience III 

« 

Optional , L 

• COPIES OF COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS BETWEEN EDUCATIONAL 
AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS that you can examine and com- 
pare. x ' 

• 'REFERENCE: Abbott.,- Wil 1 iam L. "The Mansfield 

• .Formula for Worker Renewal." VocEd (Journal of the 
American Vocational Association"]"^ 54 (May 1979): 
38-41. 1 . 

• REFERENCE: Dennis, William H. "Class at the 
PTa'nt." VocEd (Journal of the American Vocational 
Association). 53 (September 1978)': 40-42. 

• REFERENCE: Lancaster, Stewart V., and Shuford, 
David F. "Employers and Educators Team Up in Tucson." 
Community and Junior College Journal . 50 (May 1980): 

35-37. ' ' 

' « 

• REFERENCE: McGough, Robert'' L., and Manley., 
Catherine K. "Linkages Can Work." - VocEd [journarof 
the American Vocational Association). 56 (yanuary/ 
February 1981): 63-66. 

• REFERENCE: Moed, Martin G. "College with .Its Own 
High School." Community and Junior Colle ge Journal. 
52 (September lWJI 21-23. 
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. • REFERENCE: Stahl ,. Ben. "Increasing Union Partici- 

pation." VocEd (Journal of the American Vocational 
Association7T~55 (October 1980): 42-45. - 

. REFERENCE: w'i reenski , Jerry L. "Vocational Educa-" 
tion and CETA Cooperate .to Solve Local Manpower/ Prob- . 
lem." VocEd (Journal of the American Vocational 
AssociatToTJ*. 43 (May 1978): 60-64. 

Learning Experience JV 

» 

Required ,- - 

'.AN ACTUAL ADMINISTRATIVE SITUATION in which, as part 
of your duties, you can cooperate with governmental 
and community agencies; 

. A RESOURCE PERSON to assess your competency in • 
cooperating .with governmental and community agencies. 

Selected Terms Administrator -refers- to a member, of the secondary' or post- 
secondary administrative team. This generic term, except 
where otherwise" specified, refers to the community college 
president, vice-president, dean, or director; or to the . 
secondary school principal, directory superintendent. 

Board— refers to the secondary or postsecondary educational 
gSTeTning body. Except where otherwise specified, the term 
"board" is used to refer to a board of education and/or a 
board of trustees. 

Institution— refers to a secondary or postsecondary educa- 
tional agency. Except where otherwise specified, this 
generic term is* used to refer synonymously to secondary, 
schools, secondary vocational schools, area vocational 
schools, community colleges, postsecondary vocational and 
technical schools* and trade schools. 

Resour ce Person— refers to the professional educator who is 
directly responsible for guiding and helping you .plan and . 
carry out your professional development program. « 

Teactr /Inst ructor— these terms are used interchangeably to 
TeTeT to the person who is teaching or instructing students 
in a secondary or postsecondary educational institution. 
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User's Guide 



For information that is common to all modules* such as 
procedures for module use, organization of modules, and 
definitions of terms, you should refer to the following 
supporting document: « f 

" Guide to Using Competency-Based Vocational Education 
Adini ni strator MatQri al s . CoJumbus, OH: The Center fo 
Vocational Education, The Ohio State Universi ty, l>97/. 



( 



94, 98, 9§, 112, and 166 
National Verification of 



from 



This module addresses task statement numbers 92 

Robert E* Norton et al., The Identification and 

Competencies important to Secondary and Post-Secondary Administrators of 
Vocational Education (Cglumbus, UH: Jhe Center for Vocational Education^ 0 
The Ohio State University, 1977). The 166 task statements in t(?is document, 
which were verified as impbrtant, form the research base for the National 
Center's competency-based administrator module development. 
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Learning Experience i 



OVERVIEW 




Activity 



f Optional m 
^Activity jj 



r 
v 



Optional 
Activity V 



^Optional _ 
^Activity 



U 



•After- caapl et1ng : the rfM«1 i^r^^f |^^%|(fcl^illlii t; 
appropriate official ^-.^#|i^'^;%'?p^^f^ 
rule/regulation. 



. • ■>■ > :• v'-i.<;, '>.•&£>;> 



You will ibe\ readlngvthe Information iti^V^^tttfi*-**^ 
Rules/Regulations, and- Plans/ pp> 9-35* •:t'i ; : ; , '''^T/ 5 ^''' 



You maTVish tpisit '^iiai^W''W^^Wf^^^^ 
federal /state legislature* or a hearing of one of Jht mjl^ 
latlve committees, In order .to observe 'fi-rith^j^^^pt;' 
are drafted,,, changed,, arid eha£tedl> ^H^L^&Lt^'&i 



, , - ./ • 



You and a group of peers may Wish to fbw i -ajji^fe|l^i«^»? 
committee and take turns presenting ah4 d1scu>Ml^ ttw*6hjf 
concerning pending legislation * '' ^f' : - 



You may wish to learn more about the pi anhing or rule-making 
process by visiting an official at the federal or state 
level. ; 



"continued 
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OVhRVlLW continued 





YoU may wish to attend a meeting of a community group (e.g., 
the chamber of conwerce, a GETA advisory committee, or labor 
union) to 6b0t^k PH^Xi^ issues they are concerned with 
and how they organize to afif^ct thes<K issues^. 

.- : ' V- 



-You Ml V be writing a letter to in appropriate official to 
Cjonment on a pending law t . plan, or rule/regulatton. 



Your competency in wrjting a. letter to an appropriate offi- 
cial to comment bh a pending law, plan, or rule/regulation 
will be evaluated by your resource person, using the "Letter 
Writing Checklist;* pp. 39-40. 
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Activity _ - • - -------- . «„_ 

M For information about how laws, rules/regulations, and plans 
are drafted and enacted, read the following information sheet. 



DEVELOPING LAWS, RULES/REGULATIONS, AND PLANS 



Educational institutions perform a function that is notably public. 
That is, the benefits of education apply not only to the individual who 
receives them but also to the society at large. This includes the employers 
who require trained workers (e.g., business executives, cooks, machinists, 
painters, physicians, pilots, salespersons) to produce goods and services. 
It also includes the consumers who need those goods and services. And it 
includes the families of the workers who are supported by the income they 
earn. 

Since society has a broad and direct interest "in the outcomes of educa- 
tion, it is proper that society have some role in directing the form, mission, 
activities, and roles of educational, institutions. The primary means by which 
society expresses its collective will concerning the performance of actions in 
the public interest is through law and policy. Specifically, law and policy 
are formally set forth in three forms: law (per se), rules and regulations, 
and formal plans. 

Laws are created predominantly through enactment by a legislative body 
(e.q.TtWe U.S. Congress, a state legislature, or a city council) and are 
known as statutory law. Less often, law is created by judicial precedent and 
jurisprudence (common law) or by the drafting or revision of a constitution or 
charter (constitutional law). 

Rules and regul ations can be thought of as administrative law. An impor- 
tant dTTTmctTWirthaTTules and regulations are created by administrators 
or bureaucrats (in the proper, not the derogatory, sense of the word-i.e., 
one who works in a bureau), within the limits set by one of the three formal 
types of laws. That is, an Ic^6T Congress or the verdict of a judge becomes 
the authority for and basis of rules and regulations. The ro e of rules and 
regulations , in turn, is to provide specific guidance for implementing the 
spTri? and intent of a law. The law is the frame; the rules and regulations 
are the details of the picture within that frame. 

Plans are generally prepared by appointed commissions, often with the - 
assistalEe" of advisory committees madejup of the general citizenry. The com- 
mission may itself have the power to establish the plan, or it may have to 
submit a draft plarr'to a formal body oYvan elected official for enactment. 
In nearly every case, development of a plan is required by law or by a rule 
or regulation as a prerequisite for the transfer of funds from a higher level 
of government t'o a lower level. Examples of planning subject areas include 
zoning aid land use, economic development, transportation, and of course, 
vocational education. 
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Because these three principal instruments of public policy—laws, rules/ 
regulations, and plans— are developed in such different ways, it will be 
helpful to describe each of them separately before discussing^common means 
by which you as an administrator can "cooperated—both by complying with them 
or helping to develop them* 

Laws and Legislation 

a 

Since most laws relating to education are statutory law— that is, enacted 
through the legislative process— it is important that you understand that 
process thoroughly* The procedures described in the next few pages relate 
primarily to the U.S. Congress, but they also apply to nearly all the state 
legislatures as well (with some modifications for Nebraska, which has a uni- 
cameral , or one-house, system.) 



Usual Procedure 

In its simplest form, the flow of a law (or a bill , as it is known while 
it is pending), from introduction through enactment, is very similar to that 
of a motion in a club meeting where parliamentary procedure is followed (see 
sample 1). The bill is first introduced by a sponsor , and then it is referred 
to one of several standing (permanent) committees composed of several members 
of the body. 

After that committee considers the bill, it decides whether to recommend 
its approval to the entire assembly ( house ). Before the entire^body, the bill 
is subjected to further debate and/or amendment and is finally approved or 
rejected by a majority vote of all legislators present. At this point., the 
bill becomes an act and is made official by the signature of the chief execu- 
tive (President, governor, or mayor). 



Complex Procedures 

In actual practice, of course, the process is a great deal more complex 
than this, involving many more participants and a great deal more time. 

The first complication is that two houses ( chambers )— t he House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate— must both act on the bill before it becomes law. 
This requires either (1) that one chamber await the other's firtal action on a 
bill before it can consider it (consuming time) or (2) that an identical or 
very similar companion bill be introduced in the other chamber, with parallel 
debate and hearings. This latter course often results in widely differing 
versions of the same bill. In either case, if one chamber passes a bill in 
any form that is not exactly like the form in which the other chamber adopted 
it, a conference committee must be formed to draft a compromise version. The 
acceptance of the conference committee report by a majority vote in each cham- 
ber is then required for enactment. 
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SAMPLE 1 
FLOW OF LEGISLATION 





•ILL 
IMTMOUCED 





REFERRED 
TO COMMITTEE 




HOUSE t SENATE 
DEBATE 



PLACED ON 
CALENDAR 




3TUDT A 
TESTIMONY 




CONFERENCE 
COMMITTEE 



VOTE 



'PRESIDENT 
OR GOVERNOR 
SIGNS INTO 
LAM 
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The second complication relates to the various sources from which a 
bill can originate* For example, the U.S. House of Representatives is the 
only chamber wherein bills related to finance (taxes and appropriations) may 
be introduced. In reality, however, the administration (executive branch) 
devises annual budgets; it also drafts the substance or most proposals relat- 
ing to major governmental programs. Cabinet officers or the President then 
must persuade a loyal and agreeable member of the House (usually one from 
iheir own party) to introduce the legislation. In many cases, a group of 
representatives might be willing to serve as cosponsors ( authors ) for a bill. 
In tact, it is not unusual for a bill to ultimately acquire 40-50 authors. 

In still other pases, two or three representatives or senators might 
collaborate to, draft a bill that represents the best of their respective 
thinking about a particular subject and that attracts the support of the 
sometimes different constituencies or support groups of each congressional 
member. It is from such alliances that many laws have derived their common 
names, such as the Smith-Hughes Act or the Taft-Hartley Act. (Actually, pri- 
vate citizens and groups such as professional associations or labor unions 
often assist legislators in drafting bills too.) 

A third complication ofte/i occurs when the President decides to oppose 
a bill that has been passed by both chambers of Congress. This opposition 
can be expressed passively; the President can simply refuse to sign the bill. 
After ten days, if Congress is still in session," the bill becomes law anyway. 
If Congress has already adjourned, the President can pocket veto the bill by 
declining to sign it, and it dies. Alternatively, the President can actively 
veto the bill. A two-thirds vote, rather than a simple majority, of both 
chambers is then required to override the veto. 



Naming and Numbering of Laws 

Before tracing an actual law through this process, we should say a few 
words about the names commonly applied to laws and the numbering system, used 
tor even more accurate reference. Knowing the full, correct nomenclature of 
a law can help you research its history or aid you" when you discuss it with 
colleagues or legislators. 

You have already seen that the names of the»authors of a bill often 
are permanently associated with them (e.g., Smith-Hughes Act, Morrill Land' 
Grant Act). In other cases, the laws acquire a descriptive name , such as 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, briefly stated as ESEA. 
Subsequent amendments to this bill then becortie known as the Amendments of 
19--. ESEA was amended in major ways in 1970, 1974, and 1978. The Higher 
Education Act of 1365 was amended in 1972, 1974, 1976, and 1980. Finally, 
the Vocational Education Act (VEA) of 1963 was amended in 1968 and was 
affected by the 1974 Education Amendments. 

Because laws of this nature have a broad scope, they are subdivided into 
numbered titles . Educators are fond of name-dropping— referring to a program, 
requirement, or provision by its title number. Beware of this inaccurate 

■ . u 



practice Title I to an elementary teacher probably means a reading ^ogram- 
in Sis case one authorized by Title I of hShA. However, to an adult educa- 
o n MtrSr! Title I -ijht mean a grant program to support continue 
education and community service' programs , as authonze ^^ h ^ t ^ tt ?L various 
Sinner Education Act of 1965. The same confusion is possible with the various 
t ?Wuroarans of such legislation as. the Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Acf(^^ St course, the Vocational Education Act and its several 
amendments. 

Citing section .numbers likewise is a popularly to refer to laws, but 
equall y imprecise, ho r example, do you know which law Section 504 is a 



it is equally imprecise. ... . . 

part of? (It's the 1973 Rehabilitation Act.) 



In most cases, the short working name for a law is stipulated within the 
bill itsd? or in marginal notes of "the U.S. Code or other statute reference 



books. 



By far the most accurate way to refer to a law, however, is by ts num- 
ber UuMng legislative consideration, a law-in-the-making is a bin and 
bears eUher an S or an H number, for Senate and House bill respectively. 
TZ numbers areVssigned in order of introduction .and may rise as h gh as 
?l Sou near the end of a busy two-year session.) Once enacted, a bill becomes 
' c°? n and r is he num n bered with 'both tl number of the congressional sessior , d a 
seqTJeTTtial number, preceded by P^L, for Public Law. Thus, P.L. 94 35 
have been enacted early in the 94th Congress (1975-76). 

The Case History of a Law 

Now let's illustrate the legislative process by looking at the history of 
a typical law-one that has affected education within the last decade The 

and will learn the full, correct name of the law. 

■ t ?^S-Bil U ? 1*539 inlets ITsX ^^^^ and 
Se o°n a ft a o ^Lndmentf of'l^^. This .ill was dozens ol ^ pages long. 
til If it contained 1 routine housekeeping phrases updating changes to the 
rioi al ESEA of 65 U?her portions contained substantive changes in doc - 
t r u nor zed new funds and programs; (see excerpts, sample The bill 
was promptly referred to the Senate's Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

4^ k-ni Similar art-ion had already been undertaken in the 
House^Sr^^panron^iU 1 ;™^ ce» by kpresentative John brade^as 
(D., Ind.) and 13-of his colleagues on January 3, iy/J. 

ffirim^S'Mh'tl. Departs of Health, tducation 
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SAMPLE 2 
A BILL 



a 1539 

r ' / 

*MX TIIK SKVATH OF TUB UNITK1) STATUS 

Amu. II, im 

Mr. IVij. ihth»lm*t| folio* iii* Mir: wbirli »«« rm.l t*i«r- ami trfVrml 



A BILL 

To amend and extend certain Aeti relating to elementary 
and vroodary r<|n<*tj^.prnfn3U0^ for other piirpov*. 

1 .Be tnacUd fcy tS'«*ate «*<J //<wm o/ Rtpraenta- 

* o/ M<! r/mW tftofrt o/ Annie* t* Cmtfrm* tmenhltd, 

3 Urn! thkArt may ho rited a* the "Elemeiitiiry and 

4 ScemHfory Eduention Amendment* of 197.1". 

IX 

>> 

/ 




1* TITLK I—AMENDMENT8 TO TIIK BLKMKN- 

2 TARY AKD 8KO0NDARY EDUCATION' ACT 

' 3 OF 1965 

■l Pakt A— Siwtati rmxiKAMfl To Mkbt tiik SiwrAi* 

5 KovoATtoNAi* Nkkd*, or Kdvcatio.nai.IiY Dkiwivkii 

G CIIII.DHKK 

7 dijUattox or rmxiRAMfl 

8 Stfc. 101. (n) frrtinn 102 of title I of the Elementary 

9 mid Secondary, Education Act amended by striking out 
10 "June 30, 1973" and imwrlinf in Jicu thereof "Juno 30, 
U 1977". 

32 (h) TIks third Kntcncc of section 103(a) (!) (A) of 

13 such title I ii amended by itrikJng out "July 1, 1973" and 

14 inferiing in lieu thereof "July 1, 1977". 

f 

J5 (c) Paragraph (3) of aeetion 103 (a) of such title I 
* lt» * U amended by linking out " (B) " at the lieginiung of still- 

17 paroxraph (R) and hy striking out subparagraph (A) 

18 thereof. 

19 (d) ftrtwrtion (c)-of sedion 103 of such title I U 
. 20 amended by striking out "$2,OO0" and nil thnt follow*, and 

2i inierting in liiii thereof the following: subject to section 
2? 144, for any fi«eal year 50 per eentnni and $4,000, respec- 
ts lively.". 
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and Welfare), spokespersons of the many national associations involved with 
education, and a few private citizens. (Records of these hearings, including 
verbatim accounts of testimony and copies of all exhibits, are available from 
the U.S. ''Government Printing Office and are retained in major libraries around 
the country.) 

Committee action. The committees then held their own closed meetings, . 
final ly reporting the marked-up bills to their respective chambers the follow- 
ing year. S. 1539 was reported to the Senate on March 29, 1974. 

'* Senate action. Debate began later that spring, and on May 14, Senator 
Jame s Buckley (Con servati ve-N. Y.) and 11 others introduced a lengthy amendment 
durinq floor consideration. The. amendment was soon adopted, and the entire 
bill, now known as the Education Amendments of 1974, passed 'the Senate on 
May 20. 

Conference co mmittee action . Since S. 1589 now differed in many ways 
from the House version, passed there on March 27, a conference committee was 
convened. The report of the conference committee was accepted by the Senate 
on July 31 and by the House on July 24, and the bill became law when signed 
by President Ford on August 21, 1974. * 

Nomenclature and re ference .- At this point, the law became P.L. 93-330. 
For 'ease of reference, the Jaw "is recorded in two lawbooks , as follows: 

, The law is entered into the U.S. Code , which is organized by subject. 0 
(An omnibus law, one covering varied topics, might have its parts show 
up i n scattered locations.) In its correct location, the Buckley Amend- 
ment became 20 USC 1232g. 

f 

U S Statute s at La rge contains all laws passed, in their entirety, 
i shown in chron'o^gTcaT order (see excerpts, sample 3). In this case, 

P.L. 93-380 is in volume 88 (one volume for each Congress), pages 571- 
574 (The shorthand citation is 88 Stat. 571-4.) Notice that the part 
we are interested in was Section 513 of the 1974 Amendments, modifying 
Section 438 of the original ESEA. The marginal note confers the official 
* name of Tiiily Educational Rights and- Privacy Act of 1974 on only this 
portion of the 1974 amendments. 

It's. little wonder that we use convenient names in lieu of the o^j? 1 
pedigree.' Just be careful to use the appropriate reference (either a- bill 
number or the P.L. number) when researching a law or when preparing to com- 
municate with a legislator. 

By the way: notice in the very first lines of the amendment (the portion 
circled in sariple 3) that this law applies not only to elementary and second- 
ary^ schools (as. «e would expect for amendments to ESEA) but also to institu- 
tions of higher education and to other educational agencies. 
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SAMPLE 3 

AN ACT AS SHOWN IN STATUTE BOOKS 



88 STAT.] PUBLIC LAW 93-380— AUG. 21, 1974 571 



mownoN or the moim amb huvait or i'amktx *Sn mmpn* 
&r. 513. (») Part C of thr Grotrtl Education Proviiioni Act is 



farther amended by adding at the end thereof the following new rrw.cy Act •( 



action: 

^rnoTW-noK or tiik sight* and muvact or rAitirr* amd rrcm.jm / 

**$cr.m (a)(1) Nofimdiahallbeinatleavailabkundaran.vappli- 30U5C 
cable Program to any State or local educational agency, any institu- 
tion of higher education, any eornmunity.collefe, any schooVage ncy 



572' 



FnJBUC LAW W;3aO~AUG. 21, 1974 



[88 Stat. 



(•CSftft, p«r«nt«l 
cwtitnt r#<ulr#* 



offering a preschool program, or any other educational institution 
which has a policy of denying, or which effectively prevents, the l>«r- 
eots of students attending any school of such agency, or attending 
such institution of higher education, community college, school, pre- 
school, or other educational institution, the right to inspect anil rrrirv 
•?X, and !"* °?. c ial «cords, files, and data d'Tectlv related to their 
children, including all material that is incorporated into each student s 
cumulative record folder, and intended for school use or to be available 
to parties outside, the school or scliool system, and sjrCcinVally includ- 
ing, but not neoesearilv limits! to, identifying daU, academic work 
completed, level of achicveinent (grades, sUudanlixed achievement 
test scores) , attendance data, scores on standardised intelligence, apti- 
tude, and psychological tests, interest inventory reMi^Jiciillli ilalsi. 
background information, teacher or counselor rating* ami 



observations, and vermeil reports of serious or recurrent behavior 



family 

patterns. Where such records or data include information on more 
than one student, the parents of anv* strident , shall be, entitled to 
receive, or •be i informed of, that part of such record or daU as pertains 
to their child. Each recipient shall establish appropriate procedures 
for the granting of a request by parents for access to their child's 
school records within a reasonable period of time, but in no case more 
than 7ortr-five davs after the request has been made. 

•*(2>' Parents shall have an opportunity for a liearing to chalfcnifr 
the content of their child's school records, to insure that the 1-ccords 
arc not inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise in violation of the privaev 
or other rights of students, and to provide an opportunity for the cor- 
rection or deletion of any such inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise 
inappropriate data contained therein. 

"(b)(1) No funds shall be made-available under any, applicable 
program to any State or local educational agency, any institution of^ 
higher education, any community college, any school, agency offering 
a preschool program, or any other educational institution which has a 
policy of permitting the release of personally identifiable, records or 
flics (or personal information contained therein) of students without 
the written consent of their parents to any individual, agency, or 
organization, other than to the following— 
"(A) other school officials, includinr ♦ 
' cational inetitutkm or local educate 
imate educational interests; 

"(B) oUcials of other *> 
student intends to enr*- 1 * 
' ents be notified o* 
desired, an* % • 
con**" ' «* 
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88 Stat. ] 



PUBLIC LAV ft-380-AUC. 21,1974 



573 



••(A) there it written content from the student* parent* speci- 
lying record* to bt relesscd, the reasons for such release, and to 
wlmm, and with t <*py of tl* records U> U wleaaed to tlie stu- 
dents parent* and the studeift ifdc«re4bjr>eparentfcor # ' 

"(B) such information U furnithtd in compliance with judi- 
cial order, or pursuant to any lawfully itsued Mpotiia, upon con- 
dition that parent* and the students art notified of all such order* 
or subpotna* in advance of the compliance therewith by tha educa- 
tional institution or ejmtcy. t . , 

"(3) 4 Xotliiii|t.coBlti^^n'(h^iteiMii shall preclude authorised 
reparatives of (A)_tht jfrmaftjcllsr General ef tht Umtsd State*, 
(If) the Secretary, (C) an administrative bead of en educatm agency 
or (I>) State educational authorities from baring eecasrto etudent 
or other records which may bt n u tta t ry ineoimtcties) with the audit 
~»iid evaluation of Fe<lerelly*upport*d education program, or in con- 
nection with the. enforcement oJ tht Federal legal Muirementt which 
relate to tuch programs: ft*r*ViwYJ1»t;^^ 
]M*n»naiiy identifiable data m apecincelly authorised by Federal law, 
my data collttted by such officials with ie»p*ct i© individual ttijdentt 
»ImI1 not include information (including social, stcunty numbers) 
which would permit tha peraonal ioVntiftce*ion of auch ; etodents or 
their parents after the data so obtained hat bran collected^ 4 , w v 
»(4){A) With rasped to suba\HHma (c)(1) and (c)(8) i and (c)(3). 
nil jM'tttm*, agencies, or omnuations desiring access to tha records of 
a student snail be reomredto sign a written torin which shall be kept 
jwrni*nently:witKi the lit of tht student, but only for iiiepection bv the 
parents or.Htudent. indicating npecincelly the legitiniate tdttcatioiinl 
or other iritereeUhst each perao^agtocy, or o**>n)*et>on hae m seek- 
ing this information. Such form shall be available to parcnta and to 
the. seliodl omciaf ^reapemtiblf fc*;recwl maintenance ss'e means of 
auditing the oiieration'of the system. . «. 

U (B) With reaped to thit wibaedion, peraonal information shall 
oiilv bv transferred to a third party on the condition that such perty 
will not permh\eny other party to have eccet* to such information 
without tfie wr^cii consent of the parent* of the student 

M (c) Tha Secretary shall adopt appropriate regulations to protect 
the rijrht* of privacy students wid th*ir4*wUit* in connection with 
any surveys or data-gathering activities conducted, assisted, or an; 
thorixi^d bvtthe Secretary or! an administrative head of an education 
agency. Regulations sstabiisbed wider this substcUpn shall hwliiaV 
provisions controlling tht use, dissemination, and protection of mch 
data. Xo survey or data-gathering activities shall ba conducted by 
'the Secretary, or an sdroinistrative head of an education agency under 
an applkabta program, units* such sctiviOos art autbonstd by law 
**(d) For tha purpose* of thi* section, whenever a atudan* 
* tained eijrhteen years of age, or is attending ah ine> 1 * x 
secondary education tha. permission or con*»- s 
' right* accorded to tha parent* of tb* > 
rcmiirrdof and accorded tot 

"(e) No fund* a*- 1 ' * \ 
gram nnle*» •* f 
<lent» ' r 



Utility ttt fttUli. 



Writitn r«4t*tt. 



Survtyt. 



\ 
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PUBLIC LAW 93-380-AUG. 21, 1974 



[86 Stat. 



Ant; pp. S«t. 1 
571. 

"Effect!** 4*t«. 

20 U3C I2»c 
n»t«. f 

20 UtC I232t 



ba Uktn only if the StcrtUry find* thtrt hashes* s failure to comply 
with tha provisions of this saction, and ha has determined that conipli- 
*MM*canju>tbas«r*dbyv^ - , - ; 

w (g) Tha Secretary shall establish or designate an offce i and 1 review 
board within tha Dtpartmahtbf Health, Education, and Welfare for 
tht purpose of inveatigating, processing, raviewing, and adjudicating 
violationtiof tha provSion* of this secUon and coniplainU which may 
bs filed concerning alltgtd violation* of thi* taction, according to the 
procedures f contained in sections 434 and 437 of this Act." 

(b)(1) (i) Tha provisions of this section shsll become effective 
ninety days after the data of enactment of section 438 of the General 
Education Provision* Act . sji _ 

(2)(i) This section msy ba cited as tha "Family Educational Rights 
and Privacy Act of 1D74 W . f 
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Rules and Regulations 

In spite of their apparent complexity, the laws enacted by, legislative 
bodies seldom are specific enough to apply to all contingencies, nor do they 
describe in detail how a law is to be enforced or 'how a "new program is to 
be implemented. Because the legislative process is issue-oriented and rela- 
tively time-consuming, Congress has chosen to limit its efforts to the deter- 
mination of broad policy and doctrinal matters. It leaves to the executive 
branch (i.e., the adniir\istration, including Cabinet departments, bureaus, com- 
missions, and so on) theS^ask of drafting the necessary volumes of detailed 
rules and regulations, / , ~ 

f * 

5 * " 

The key document in which all rules and regulations can , be found is, the 
Code of Federal Regulations (CFR). The CFR is to administrative rule making 
what the U.S. Code is to legislative action--a document that is constantly 
being amended but that contains information in easily located categories, much 
as a library contains books cataloged by the Dewey Decimal System or a similar 
scheme in order to help patrons locate books. 

Currently, Title 34 (a self-contained volume) of the CFR is the location 
of most rules pertaining to education, and it is affected primarily by the 
rule-making actions of the U.S. Department of Education (ED). If we were to 
look up Part 99 of this title, we would find tiie passages shown in sample 4— 
the familiar subject of students 1 and parents 1 lights of access to educa- 
tional records. The fine print reveals, in this case; that these rules are 
authorized by or founded on the same passage of the U.S. Code (20 USC 1232g) 
that was altered by the 1974 amendments to the 1965 ESEA: the now-familiar 
Buckley Amendment. 
j 

In other words, sample 4 is an example of rules and regulations that 
contain verbatim portions of a law* that was fairly specific and that required, 
or allowed, little elaboration. 



Notice of Proposed Rule Making 

In other cases, Congress is not so copfining. In fact, some laws may " 
state only that "The Secretary of Education is empowered to promulgate regu- 
lations to establish. a program to accomplish X-Y-Z . . ." or "Eligibilty for 
grants under this title shall be determined by the Secretary using such cri- 
teria as he/she shall establish by appropriate means . . . ." 

When rules or regulations are established with this degree of adminis-. 
trative discretion or initiative, a great deal of public participation is 
sought. The principal vehicle for informing citizens about possible changes 
to rules is the Federaf Register . This document is published every business 
day of the year by the U.S. Government Printing Office. Individuals or orga- 
nizations may subscribe to.it or can find copies in most libraries. 

In effect, the Federal Register reports only those parts of the federal 
rules that are undergoing change. The CFR is a record of the entire set of 
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SAMPLE 4 

f- 

RULES AS SHOWM IN CODE OF FEDERAL REGULATIONS \GFR) 



PAST tt-PtlVACY fttOHTS Of 1 
'AUNTS AND STlJOf NTS 



Sec 

99.1 Applicability of part 

99 2 Purpose, 

H.) Definitions. 

H.4 Student rights, 

Ht Pormulslion of Iwtllutlonal policy 

and procedures. 

99 I Annual notification of rights, 

99,7 XJralUtlons so waivers. 
H.I 



Ukfti 9 twsssiHsn sad levkw of 



Sec 

99.11, Ktght to Inspect and review educa- 
tion records. 

M.12 Limitation sn right to inspect and 
review 'education records at the postaoe* 
ondaxy level. 

99.13 UmltaUon on destruction of eduea- 
tlon records. 

C- Aawtd— a l •* M du m Mmn U<f4* 

99.30 * Request to amend education records. 

99.31 Right to a hearing, 
19.22 Conduct of the hearing. 

U+frt 0-OWdoswa s< FmwHy MenHnaMa 
lnf«mi«U*o hwm IdwatiM lactrdt 

99.30 Prior consent for disclosure required. 

99.31 Prior consent for disclosure not re- 
quired. 

99.32 Record of requests and disclosures 
required to be maintained. 

99.33 Limitation on redlactosure. 

99.34 Conditions for disclosure to officials 
of other schools V~ cthool systems. 

99 35 Disclosure to certain Federal and 
Bute officials for- Federal program pur 
poses. 

99 29 Conditions for disclosure In health 

and safety emergencies. 
99.31 Conditions for disclosure of directory 

Information. 

frayrt f— ga l s m a w at ^ 

99.90 Office and review boardT 
99J1 Conflict with State or local law. 
99.02 Reports and records. 
99.93 .? Complaint procedure. 
99.94 Termination of funding. 
99 65 Hearing procedures. 
. 99.99 Hearing before Panel or a Hearing 
Officer. 

9917 Initial dedsiorc final decision. 

Authority: Sec. 43«. Pub. 1» 90-347. Title 
IV. as amended. II Stat. 571-574 (20 UJ5.C. 
123ig>. unless otherwise noted. 

Bounce 45 PR 39911. May 9. 1990. unless 
otherwise noted 



Subpart A"~"^enefe4 

1 99.1 ArHkaWntyofpsrt. 

(a) This part applies to ail 9du«j 
ttonal agencies or institutions to wnkn 
funds tjre made available under any 
Federal program for which the Sec re* 
tary of the UA' Department of Sduosv 
tlon has administrative* responsibility, 
as specified ay law or by delegation of 
authority puriuant ta law. 

'<jouj.c.i*x.uii«> 4 > j 

(b) This part does not apply to an _ 
educational agency or Institution / 
solely because gtudenU attending that 7 
nonmonetary agency or Institution re- 
ceive benefit under one or more pf 
the Federal prog rams referenced in 
paragraph (a) of this aectlon. If no 
funds under those programs are made 
available to the agency or institution 
itself. " t 

<c> For the purposes of thlg part, 
funds will be considered to have been 
made available tc an agency or institu- 
tion when funds under one or more of 
the programs referenced In paragraph 
(a) of this sectional) Are provided to 
the agency or Institution by grant, . 
contract, gubgTant. or subcontract, or 
(2> are provided to students attending 
the agency or institution and the 
funds may be paid to the agency or In. 
stitutlbn by those itudcnta for educa- 
tional purposes, guch as under the 
Basic Educational Opportunity Grants 
Program and the Guaranteed Student 
Loan Program (Titles 1V-A-1 and IV- 
B. respectively, of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1M5. as amended). 

(30 UJS.C. lM2g) 

/ (d) Except as otherwise ipecifically 
provided, this part applies to educa- 
tion records of itudcnts who are or 
have been in attendance at the educa- 
tional agency or institution which 
maintains the records. 

<30UJ6.C.l)}3g> 

199.2 Purpose. 

The purpose of this pert la to set 
forth requirements governing the pro- 
tection of privacy of parents and stu- 
dents under section MS of the Oeneral 
Education Provisions Act, as amended. 

<30Uj6.C.l333g> * 

8 99 J DeflaiUoM. 

Asjused In this part: 

"Act" means the Oeneral Education 
Provisions Act. Title IV of Pub. L. tO- 
247 as amended. 
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federal rules that are in effect at a given time. Using the library analogy, 
you can think of the CFR' as'a card catalog listing the library's total hold- 
ings, whereas the Federal Register is similar to a circular ttat lists the 
library's new acquisitions. 

As soon as, the bureaOcrats have drafted a tentative set of rules and 
regulations, thfey must announce them in the Federal Register as a Notice off 
Proposed Rule Making (NPRM). If you look at sample 5, p. .22, you will see 
an example of an NPRM, in this case referring to the Veterans 1 Cost-of- 
Instruction Program. Larly portions of an NPRM, contain a summary of the 
significant changes, effected by £he new rules, state how comments can be 
submitted, announce a deadline for these comments, and cite the authority ' 
under which the rules will be issued. The latter portion of the NPRM then 
quotes the. affected parts of the CFR (in this case, Title 34, Part 629) as 
they will appear if the proposed rules are approved as drafted. 

After the deadline for submitting comments has passed (usually 90 days 
after the NPRM is published), officials within the proponent agency consider 
that all the comments have been received and make whatever changes they deem 
appropriate. At this point, they issue the regulations in final form, again 
via thfe Federal Register (see sample 6, p. 23). 

By comparing sample 6 with sample 5, you can see that the lattep por- 
tions of each have the same form, if not exactly the same content. However, 
the regulations shown in sample 6 are designated as final regulations and will 
take effect within only 45 days— unless serious objections are interposed by 
congressional action . That is, the "speak-now-or-forever-hc>1d-ycur-peace" 
period has substantially passed, and the administration is now informing the 
public, that 'new rules will soon be in force. 

To reveal the administrators 1 rationale for these final regulations, 
the Federal .Register announcement ihcludes a summary of the comments received, 
the agency's analysis of those comments, and a description of whatever action 
was taken. These responses range from "No change is made in the regulations" 
(circ^d portion A) to "The phrase ... has been added" or "The reference to 
... has been deleted" (circled portions B and C), or they include at least • 
an explanation of how certain phrases will be interpreted (circled portion U). 

Rule Making at Other Levels ,of Government 

Rules arid regulations can also be generated at the state, regional", or 
local levels of government. In general, state agencies follow the same gen-., 
eral procedure of notification-comment-final rule making, but their system for 
publishing these rules might not be as elaborate--perhaps they may issue an 
infrequently published circular or a newsletter only as required. 

County and municipal government offices and local^ education agencies 

will likely use even simpler means for communicating t'he intent rr details of 

new rules. For example, the city traffic commissioner might rely on newpaper 

accounts of his/her report to city council in order to notify the public of 
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new parking rules. Likewise, a vocational administrator might announce in a 
faculty/staff meeting that purchasing or personnel procedures are under revi- 
sion and then invite volunteers to serve on a committee for that purpose. • 

In each case, the persons affected still have a right to expect that the 
final rules and regulations eventually will appear in a written form available 
for public review,- preferably in a codified, indexed document. Examples of 
these are (1) the teacher/administrator certification standards often pub- 
lished as an annual handbook by state departments of education, (2) the per- 
sonnel policies manual prepared by an assistant superintendent of a school 
district, or (3) the grading and admissions rules printed in a- technical col- 
lege catalog. ' 

Plans 

Everyone makes plans, albeit sometimes in very informal ways. Individ- 
uals, or key persons, within educational institutions, ofteh viewed the process 
of planning as a means to an end. This process was not always expected to 
produce any formal document, other than perhaps a budget;, 'However, legisla- 
tive action and administrative rules now require the development of elaborate, 
formal written plans a.t local", regional, and state levels. Let us look^at 
some examples. 

• Vocati onal education laws.— The 1976 Education Amendments (P.L. 94- 
462) placed particular emphasis on both planning and evaluation. 
Specifically, the law requires that each .state, in order to become 
eligible for federal funding of any type, must prepare and submit 
both an annual plan and a five-year plan . , / 

These plans must first be reviewed and approved by a statewide 
1 vocational -technical education advisory committee and by the state 

, board of education. In turn, each local educational agency (LEA) — 

that is, a local, city, county, or joint school district-must prepare 
i . its own annual and five-year plans if it,- too, desires to receive funds 

1 from the federal government— even if those funds are routed through- a 

| state education agency (SEA). 

' As you mright expect, the LEA plan must be consistent with that of the 

i, SEA. Thus, most state departments of education have organized a divi- 

! , sion whose staff members must review LEA plans and provide technical 

assistance to help LEAs comply with this requirement. 



Special ed ucation l aws— The Education for All Handicapped Children 

Act (P-.L. 94-142) authorized the granting of federal funds to assist 

states in providing free public education to all handicapped persons 

from ages 3 to 21." Oust as in t?he case of the Vocational Education * 

Act (VEA) of 1963, states become eligible by preparing and submitting 

an annual program pl an to the U.S. Department of Education. 

In t'irn, any LEA seeking to receive funds under the provisions of this 

act must submit a local comprehensive plan for special education to + ^ 
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NOTICE OF PROPOSED 



•632t Federal Regular / Vol 45 No 2S1 



Tueaday. December 90. 1WO / Proposed Rule* 



34 CfH Part *2t 

Veteran*' Coat-of ^mtrvcttoo 
Ptym#oU PfOO/m 

agcmcy: Department of Education. 

Acnoac Notice of Proposed Rulemaking 
— 7 

tvuMAjrr Tht Secret try propose* to 

•mead the fegJsbuns for the Veteran* 

Coat-of Instruction Payments fVCIP) 

Program. TV* regjauora tre being 

amended to reflect the it *ruiory changes 

In the* Education Amendments of 1M0 

and to reflect several administrative 

policy decision*. The propotcd chants 

sfTeci the eligibdity cntena- the 

requirement* of each grantee, tad the 

payment process The regulations have 

ajso been completely reorganized for the 

purpoaes of simplification and 

clanfcitioo. 

sva.Ttsr Comment* mu*l be rrcaivedoo 
orbefc-v Mtrch2. Ifei 
woMtitt Comments should be 
addressed to Stanley & Paf'ersoo, 
Office of Ivstsecondary Education. 
Office of tnl/irubons! Suppoi US 
Depanaaent M EducanooiRoot? 3314. 
ROB-3). aoofMaryUod Avenue S'. v 
Washington. D CTOXC 
rom roam*** smfoiu&atxm contact 
Slanief S. Patterson Telephone (322. 
343-2aTJt> 

aum-nac ktaxy s>s*o«n*ATO*c The 
Veteran*' Cost of Instruction Payment* 
Program began tn 1073 as a formula 
grant program which assists institution* 
of higher educaboo in the provision of 
' educational services to veterans Crants 
support full toe offices of veterans 
affairs which provide outreach, 
recruitment, counseling and tutorial 
service*, and special programs for 
•ducaboncUj dtuxtvtmta&d reicmru 

The proposed text of the revised 
regvlanoc* governing the VC3P program 
ta printed following this preamble The 
proposed changes in the regulations 
reflect the following adzuruttracve 
pobcy drcsiocr 

(1) Aa amendment » proposed tn 
Section K9 91(d) to give kurtitunon* 
then entire grant at 00a payment at the 
beginning of the academic year The 



amount of the payment would be based 
on veteran enrollment 00 April 10 This 
awgle payment ay stem would replace 
the three-pa yraanl system now in use 
This new system would ease the 
reporting requirements of grantees and 
enable an institution to plan it* program 
activities more effectively* 

(2) An amendment ta proposed to 
delete as unnecessary the section 
entitled. Cntena for assessing the 
adequacy of veteran*' programs, 
presently found in 34 CFR Section 
S29 16. Many of these criteria are 
already covered ta Section 129 11 of the 
proposed regulancca. 

(3) An amendment 1* proposed to 
modify the definitions of "institution of 
highej education", "student" and 
"undergraduate" to bnng the VCIP 
regulations into conformity with 
standard Education Department 
definition*. 

The current regulsbon* are also beu 
amended to reflect the statutory changes 
tn the Education Amendments of 1980 
These revisions include 

(1) The eligibility criteria ire amended 
so that a renewal appticam will no 
longer be eligible if it merely maintains 
Its undergraduate veteran enrollment It 
will be eligible,, however, J iu veteran 
enrollment increases by 10 percent, or if 
it meets the requirements of one of the 
other methods by whicb a renewal 
applicant can establish eligibility 

(2) An tnsntubon accepting a gram 
must now mate an adequate effort to 
carry out outreach activities with a 
special emphasis 00 aeroce-coulecied 
disabled veteran*, other disabled ct 
handicapped veterans, and incarcerated 
veterans in addition to educabonaliy 
disadvantaged veteran* 

(3j insbtubons are required to make 
an adequate effort to coordinate theb 
aebwues w,»b the readjustment 
counseLng program authorued under 
section 620 of title 3& and with the 
veteran* employment and training 
initiatives authorued under the 
Comprehensive Emp'oymen! and 
Training Act and under chapters 41 and 
4} of titie 3*. in order to a tut* tn serving 
the readjustment rehabilitation 
personal counseling and employmen* 
nee-is cf veteran* 

14) The enrollment ceiling of 2600 
andergreduate student* below which an 
institution can enter a consortium 
arrangement t* deleted This deteuon 
does net pertain to the ceiling of 2200 
undergraduate student* below which ar 
institution need oru> y maintain a full 
time office of veteran* a affairs and 
provide recruitment and counae!>ng 
services 

ft) The eacood category of veterans 
foe winch an institution will receive a 
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payaaerrt i* bra aeWxd \* oavar veteran* 
wha have a mervic*<cemacl*d disability 
or who are diaebfod. 

(«) The maxlatuaa grant to any 
fcuatitution la low trad 600 fl&S 000 to 
$73*000. 

173 The paroaolage of funds which an 
tnslRuaon must use to carry out the 
rrqdred services of the p^grcs It 
Inortased froa 71 percent to 80 percent 

hriUtiooT* 



bit ere a ted persons ere {anted to 
submit comments and raooasnendatiooa 
regarding these proposed regulation*. 
Written comment* aad 
raooanmendatioo* asajr be aent to the 
address gives at she begmnmg of this 
preamble. AM cocamenta receiv ed on or 
before March 2. lfitt will be axuidcrad 
in the drvalcomeaJtW (he ftna) 
regulation* 

All coaaraeats sasbauTlH ia response 
to these proposed regulation* wilJ be 
available for public saspectioo, during 
and after the coaruoent park * -a Rom 
Sol 4. ROB-3. 7th and D Stret > S-W- 
Waskngton. O C between the bodrs of 
£30 ia and 4X0 p r*_ Monday through 
Friday of each week eacta>! Fadaral 
koUdaye 

Aiiwtind W Ednratianal laapad 

The Departairrrl yarticalarfy requetts 
comment* on whether the proposed 
regulation* in this document would 
reqmre eransmisaionof irionnatioQ that 
isyinready being p the red by or ia 
available from aay other a g ency of 
authority of the United States. 

Chatio»a/UaajAutksAty 

A citation of statutory or other legal 
authority u placed ia parentheses 00 the 
boa following each subauativ* 
provision ti these propoaed regulation* 

(QftUky al TU*nl Oaawaoe Aansuwx No 
KM Higtar Bdacatwa Vacarrma Cc*t<«4 
snttrucboa AaaraasfVapil 
DdW. DkmW 42. aaao 



The Secretary amends TVtle 34 Part 
129 of the Cod> of Federal Rtg^atiecs 
tonadaafoUowt: 

WUTT m-OfETERAKSTaXCr-OF 
9KTRUCTI0N PAYWEKTHO 
PeSTTtUTKXS Of HKJHEJt 
EDUCATaOH * 



134 llajfabtioasth*' as*Jy as tW 

Veunuu Caalof*laatncbaa Pavoaoss 
aroermav 

ezt .5 DrfrJaoM th«t appty W the Vri«nuu 
Cost<f-tastract>oo Paya w ta swoarua. 

tutcart »-What KMt * Actiwttaa Doaa 
as* 0*parfe^Un< AmM tnOar TNa 



C2a\ll Kao^fjadactrrtbcs 

Subpart C-Mo« Doe* One JS*>a*» lor a 
OrantT 

t2$ n As^bcaboa rv^uimoaats 

tuopart D H ow Ooea Irw Secretary ***** 
aGrantT 

«2tU1 Calcalafaoo of co*t«f msarucboa 
payaaanta. 

Sutipwl C— WtwjI Cooe^tiona Hurt t* Kapt 
ay a GrantaaT 

129 al Expeoditara rsqaireaocats. 

Aatactify- S«cbaa 420. H&*t Education 
Ad of if45. a* aatadad (3> US C lCTOr-1 J 
uJru oiWwim acted. 

Sobpart A— GeoervJ 

M2S.1 VatararaTCoal-al^utrvction 
Paymant profrant 

This program provides fcmtb to 
in*ntuti6n* of higher education for the 
educational needs of veteran* Funds 
are used to establish and maintain a 
full-time Office of Veteran*' Affairs 
which provides outreach and 
recruitment activities counseling and 
tutorial services, and aped al program* 
for edacationeTJy disadvantaged 
veterans 
(aOUSGlfiTOfr-lj 




|«3S1 

{*) Cnterio fonmtmi ehftbihfy An 
institution cf higher education u eligible 
t*> naccive payment* under this part if 
the auimbef of qualified undergraduate 
M'^ran student* who are receiving 
benefits under chapter gl or chapter U 
of title 34. United States Code (or who 
have received beoefits under subchapter 
V or auibchapte/ VI of chapter U while 
attending the institution during the 
acadecuc year) equal* at least 25 in 
number aad at least on* of the 
following 1 

(1) 110 percent of tbeiumber of such 
qualified undergraduate veteran 
atudi9fil* In aUeadance on April 16 of the 
preceding academic year 

(2) 10 percent of the total aumber of 
undergraduate students In attendance at 
the institution during the cumai 
academic year if this number does not 
canstitule a percentage of it* 
undergraduate student* which t» less 
than the percentage for the preceding 
academic year 

fb) Cntena fte contmuwf tligtbtUt)* 
As in* riruti 00 of higher aducatioo which 
t* applying for ft»*Jataace durtag an 



acadesic Tear /allowing one during 
which it bas receivad assistance under 
this part will be eligible to receive 
payments under this part if— 

(1} The applicant meet* the criteria for 
initial eligibility a* defined in paragraph 
(a) of this section. 

(2) Tbe applicant has a percentage 
decline inthe number of undergraduate 
veteran students receiving benefit* 
under chapter 31 or chapter 34 of title 34. 
United States Code, no greater than the 
national psrcenttge decline in the 
number of undergraduate veteran 
students enrolled in all institutions of 
higher education since the applicant's 
initial year of eligibility 

(3) Tbe Secretary determines that the 
applicant is making a reasonable effort 
to recruit enroll and provide neceaaary 
services to veteran*, taking into 
consideration the extent to which the 
number of person* referred to in 
paragraph (a) of this section falls short 
of meeting the ratio cntena set forth in 
that paragraph 

(c) Cnteno for renewed ehpbit/ty An 
applicant which has qualified for s 
payment during any preceding fiscal 
year but subsequently became 
ineligible, is eligible to receive payment* 
unJ-f 'hit part J— 

(. ' Tf applicant would have been 
ebgi . had paragraph (b) of this section 
been in effect when the applicant 
became ineligible 

(2} The appbcanl baa had a full time 
office of veterans' affair* since its last 
year of participation in the program: and 

(3) Tbe appropriations made available 
during the fiscal year in which the 
award would be made are in excess of— 
(t)Sl4.3S0000.or(li) the amount 
requested In the President s budget 
whichever is greater. by an amount 
sufficient to make pcymenu to all 
institutions meeting the requirements of 
paragraphs (c}{ V f and (c)12J of this 
section, 

(SO USC >070r-l) 
|42*J kw»?iC** parttna. 

- School or department* of d»uu:y and 
proprietary institution* are not eligible 
to receive assistance under this part 
(S0USC XPOa-l) 

1*2*4 toguMiorfei that appty to Via 
Vateraoa Coal^of4n*tivctioo Paymtnt* 
prop/am.. 

The Education Department Central 
Administrative Regulations (EDGAR) tn 
34 CFR Part 75 (Direct Crant Program*) 
and 34 CTR Fart 77 (De finitioa*) and the 
regulation* in this pari 02S apply in the 
Veteran* C^t! of -Instruction Payment* 
program. 

(30 USC imCe-L KtSt llsl) 
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yrm » FeeWmi Ke^Utor / Vol **, No. UP / Tawdiy, Auguet ilW / Rule* and Regulations 



WAJtTatHT O* EDUCATION 
34 CP* Pert 129 



- Dtpertsrs* c/ Education. 
action: Final regulation* 



rt The Secretary te Ueuing 
rvful*tion* for the Vcia«a§ Co»t-of- 
Instruction Payoeou-fVCIP] rYograax 
The regulations have bean tt^ to 
reflect *i>< changes to the program 
lUtn'j aud* by the Edoc*tloa 
At -. jjnent* of ldta Pub. L 99-374. end 
ta refl-*i tan] *dmtoi*c*eav* pebey 
deastt-a*. The change* affect the 
cbpbL*ty criteria, the required tcGntte*. 
eod the payment pence**, The 
regulation* aav* *i*o been reorganised 
5oe the purpose* of simplifies tioa end 
cUrtficatioo 

■fH4.il >! Ua]<M Congress take* 

certain adtourtuneat*, the** regulation* 
will take effect 45 day* after publication 
to the Tmlmrtl te*>*er. If yo* wast to 
know If there hit been ■ change to the 
effective detc of these reguia&on*, cell 
er wnle the Department of Education 
contort person, At • future d«te the 
Secretary will publish e notice to the 
FeefereJ Regal* •title* the effective 
dete of three regulation*, 
ran mmo mromumo* contact 
Stsc^fc^. Patterson. Telephone; (202) 

Sucemery ef Cosecants emd Reepaeeee 

Notice of Propc**d Rulemaking 
setting forth the proposed amendments 
to the regulation* governing the 
Veteran* Ccai -of- Instruction Payment* 
Program wa i p*bU*bed to the Federal 
JUfUtcr oo Lecember XX 1160 
Interetted pereooe were invited to 
rubor written comment* and 
recoexnendaaonj within e&aay* 

Several comment* *m received 
concerning the propoeed regulation*. 
After consideration of theee comment*, 
a number of the suggestions were 
t<orporst*d into the regulation*. The 
response to eech coaaxnt u prto 
belcw* 

Comment Several coaacnter* 
questioned (he cnotc* of Apru il a* the 
counting date aider the new one* 
payment tystea || 1264). An ember 
counting date would live Use rations 
•ore tiae to prepare their •ppbcebceia, 
tad It would five the Department of 
Education aor* time to proceee the 
»pptic*tion* and mail the award ooticea. 
h would also allow aary toe titubcea to 
reflect aejhar vetorae eavoQaetit 
statistic*. 



Respomse No chance la aede to the 
retaliation*. The program's date bare 
contain* paet enroQaeot information 
baaed aa an April II ooaitlni data. It la 
nec c eeary to coapare peat data with 
casrrcot data to determine eligibility to 
tome case*, end an accurate ooapariaon 
raquiree that tastitutiou* continue to 
collect date on the beau of the April II 
counting dete. 

* Comment One ?oeunenler questioned 
the new regulatory requirement to 
1 128 U(oX2) that an institution aeke an 
adequate effort to cany out outreach 
activities with a epedal eapeaeU on 
tocercereted veteran*. The ooameater 
dted recent reductiona to VA beoefite 
to tocarcereted veterana and suggested 
that VCLP payments be increased to 
cover the ooel of serving theee veterana. 

Response. No change la aede to the 
regulation* Thla new provleion reeuha 
from a atatutory ejDendaen! and cannot 
be teviaed through rejuutione. See 30 
U^C laTOe-l(cXlXCXliJ). 

Comment One conuncnler quae tinned 
1 129.1 of the propoeed regulation* 
which briefly outline* the eervtoee 
provided by the Veterana Coet-of 
to* traction Peyaenta Procraja. The 
ooaaentar aaked why only pert of the 
activltit* delineated in 20 U-S.C 1070a- 
l(cXlXC) were included to thla eection 
of the regulation*. 

Response No change it aede a the 
reguUtiooJ The flrat aection of the 
regulation* [| 69 1) cooUln* ■ broad 
and brief elalemeot outlining eome of 
the aerricea provided by the progrea 
The eatebU*haest and aitotenancc of 
an Office of Veteran*' Affaire la the 
tocana by wmch all aerrlcae ere 
provided to veteran*. Keference to 
oatraech. recruitment, counseling, 
tatortng. and apedai aducetioo progrea* 
U drawn from rabeection (cXlXCXO of 
the at* tut*. (20 U.S.C 1070e-U The acre 
apedfic activltiee delineetad to JO U&C 
ip70e-llcXlXCXU>-lcXlXCX») ere not 
ei ecccevdary bnporunce, However, they 
were net todaded to the opening 
ttalaenent beceota they are already 
req«f*ed by I 62f.ll of the regmUttoa*. 

Comment One ooaacnttr qoaetiooed 
the eligibility raqulraaeata to | !2aU(a) 
ei the propoeed tegaiaoooe which eBow 
the counting of veteran* who are 
currently receiving tubchaptcT V 
benefit*. The cceaacntar aaked why the 
regulation* were restricted when the 
at* tat* aQowa additional payaena tor 
veteran* who have ever received 
aabcheptrr V or aebchepter VI benefit*. 

Response. No change la made in the 
regal* tiona. Section »2*U(a) of the 
regulation* epedfles the type* of 
vetoran* which cea be cowaied tar t&e 
parpoae of detemtoing tf u toetitatkn 
la aflgibU. Thla Ttteran anr oDaeal eowtl 



la cocaUtent with the requiresest* of X 
U^C 107Oe-l(*MlXA).Secuos 
12441(b) of the regulation* addmae* 
the celcuUtioo of peymeota end allow* 
veteran student! to be counted Vho 
have ever received educetionel 
a*«i*tance under subchapter V or 
aubchapter VJ of chapter 34 ot Title 3$ 
• • This section of the regal* ucaa 
comports with 20 VS.C 1070e- 
KbXiKB) 

Comment One commenter asked why 
Ike regulation* require that grantee* 
aeke an adequate effort to provide 
outreach services with e special 
emptiest* on "handicapped veterera* 
when the statute read* "other disabled 
er handicapped veterans " 

Response The phrase "other disabled 
er." has been added to { 629.11(b)(2) of 
the regulation* for the purpose of 
deriflc* tion Sec 20 U&C 1070*- 
KcXlXCXK). 

Comment One commenter asked If 
the Secretary of Education and the 
AdalnUtrator of Veterans Affairs 
eoneulted on the regulations a* required 
by the statute 

Response The original regulation* for 
the Veteran** Coet-of-lnstruction 
Payment* Program were created to 197) 
a consult* tios with staff froa the 
Veteran*' Administration, end all 
anheequent revisions have been 
reviewed and approved by that agency 
The final regulations will be tototiy 
ssroaulgsted by the Administrator of 
Veteran*' Affair* and ths Secretary of 
Education. See 20 VS.C 1070e- 
tlcXlMC) 

Comment One commenter asked why 
1 621 11(b)(4) of the proposed 
regulerJoc* dted "Section 620 of Title 
W to relation to the readjustment 
counseling program when the statute 
dies "Section 612A of Title 36" 

Response, to 1 629 11(b)(4) of the 
propoeed regulation*, en erroneous 
reference ta aede to Section 620 of Title 
M. United State* Code The correct 
reference Is Section 612A of Title 36. and 
*he regulation* heva been changed 
accordingly See 20 U.S.C 1070c- 
KcXiKCMvl 

Comment One commenter questioned 
the a** of the term, "vocational 
rehabllitaboo subs! i ten ce." to 
| l2041(aXl) of the proposed 
regula tio&o when the statute refers only 
to "vocational rehabilitation.* 

Response. The reference to 
"vocational re ha bib ta tion subsistence** 
he 1 629 Ji (a) has been deleted as 
unnecessary to view of the definition "f 
•Veteran." 

Commsnt One commenter asked why 
payments will be aede only for those 
veteran* "to whoa services required 



ander the tera* of a great wi& be 
reasonably a oce esfble" The statutory 
irovulon* eo eat contain ale 
reeb^ctka. 

Rsspons*. The phrase, ". . . sad to 
whoan service* required ander ae sera* 
of e grant will be reaaoaabiy » 
ecceesibia ." bee been deleted froa 
f 12941 of the regulation*. The stares* 
akee* not warrant it* tochseioct to thi* 
aectioo ccacermlng the calculation of 
peyaenta Section %M 11(e) ei the 
regulation* adequately addreeee* ae 
•ooeeelbility of veteran*" servioaa. 

Comment Oee coewnenter aaked why 
peyaent* are aede baaed oo quarter 
toUrval* of enroUaea! (full-bae, three- 
quarter-time, aalf tiae) rather then cat 
en overall percentage of enrollssect. 

Response, No change ta aede to she 
regulation*. The statute forth* 
Veteran*' Adainistratioc which ffovera* 
the payment of educational eeaUtonce 
to veterans (Title Js\ United SUtee 
Code) and ta the basis by which VCTP 
veteran enrollment ta calculated. 
epedAe* thet "eligible enrollment" be 
full-time, threeH)uertee?bme, end half* 
tiae (Section lM2(aXl). subchapter IV). 
In edditioo. other higher educe tion • 
program* use quarter* tiaie com pat* tion* 
for calculating enrollment toXocaetion. 
The as* of this method of compuUtion U 
e pert of the Departinent's effort* to 
etandardixe Its regulatory provialon*. 
This aethod ta also an adaainistrative 
convenience for institution* of higher 
education whose enrollment 
classification t* co ■ hell three-quarter, 
and full-time basis. 

Comment On* ceeaaeoter s l s a ssls rt 
thet I !2941(aX2) of the propoeed 
reguletion* be clarified to explain thet 
the payment* calculated to this secttoa 
ere to addition to thoee computed sader 
|l2*31(aXl) 

Rttponss. The word "addition** ha* 
been inserted to 1 12941(b) (foraerfy 
| I2941(*X2)) to clarify the aeanlog of 
thla subsection "For absent* aae etln e 
sefvee the 



thla rcqvireaent. e grant 
following edditional peyaanU * * *' 

Comment One oamaenter queetioaed 
| I2i^i(b) of the ssropoeed regal* tion* 
which reeds, "No peyaent* will be 
a* ae to gren teee for stadenU who are 
not full-time. threenraarUMiae. er helf- 
time student*." The oc a es enter dted the 
eU bites'* prohibition of peyaeetts tor 
leee dun heif-bae staeeets bat 
queetkaed the eUatory beas* tor 
peraento baaed on fixed vercee^****. 

Reeponsex KHiyaeot* wffl be aede for 
afi ahiden t* wh* are ie at is a daaca ) on et 
Wast • half -tiae beai*. The ea* of fixed 
percentages to calculating trirnll ase nt 
snfeeaatica la ea a ea aiii etraUve 
ccarvenieoce both to the Depertaseest at 
Education end to is^tvtione of heaher 



«4acetien. easJ la a pert ef the 
Paaacf i*fe effort* to slaadareae ha 
reayaatary aeevissoa*. However. 
| t**vrt[V) ef the yrsa s u e! ra*w J a ti ona 
ha* beea deleted a* en sjjscshw 
eeertoise. aed another prenri*toe of the 
rag«Uba*siha*b^de*i*net*de* 
i mni(bl The deflnJUoM to 1 629 J(b) 
eeaarty etoto Hat ■ %rad*or aeen* • 
a* r *c«toetto*sd« M at*aiae«atkaof 
fagher aehareUaai eai 4 et leeet e half-time 
heel*. 

CxmsksnL Oee coasaveatar eaeeetiomed 
She i a f a r an o a to fmragraph (b) rather 
9aaa pexaaraph (c) e* the limiting 
eecticato|fm*^ilefth*proDoeM 
issalatJaea 

Rmponse. The raXeeeeo* to par*a7&ph 
f» to | l>*Ul(d) of the propoeed 
reguletion* to Incorrect Paragraph (c) to 
a* proper ref sa«nc*- However, 
| ejkUl(b) of the propoead regulation* 
he* been eliaina ted and. ae a result 
1 13941(c) of the propoeed regulation* 1* 
| !2sX32(b) to the finel regulation*. The 
ratscano* to paragraph (b) a* the 
kbaJting section to the finei rsejuUtiooa, 
aareiere, la correct. 

Cosnment One conunenter axkad why 
schools will not raoesve edditional 
peyaent* ander 1 129 Jl(aX2) for other 
than s*rvice-<orinected disabled 
veterans when the statute allows 
additional peyaent* for eeevic*- 
eormectod daebtod veteran* end other 
eWebled veterans. The coeaaenter elso 
asked why the tora "dieebked" had not 
been defined 

Response. Section l2*V31(b) (formerly 
aj*\31(eX2)) has been emended to read: 
The eoiaber of qualified vAdergraduat* 
veteran atadect* who have tver 
received educe tional eeelatance under 
subchapter V or subchapter VI of 
chapter 34 of Title 39 or who have* 
eervic*<onnect*d disability ce defined 
to Secttoe 101(11) of Title 39, Uaited 
SUtee Code, or who ere disabled to 
sjcceedance with the definitioa of noo- 
eervica^coeaactod with reenect to 
shaability to lectio* 101(17) of Tide 39, 
United SUtoe Code." 

The reference to Section 101(17) of 
Ttti* 34. Uaited SUtee Coda, eow 
■iarlflec she reajuUbcea with feepect to 
eVtoratastiasa ofdUabQity sader 30 
VS.C 1070*-l(bXlXB). Thi* aectioo U 
saw csseeaetent with the ststule* Intent 
to allow peymenU for other disabled 
leeereee to addition to "servioe- 
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-the SEA* This local plan must devote particular attention to inter- 
agency planning, usually with a local rehabilitation services office* 
In most cases, the LEA is expected to use VEA funds for direct instruc- 
tional services of a vocational! nature, but it should use the special 
education funds to, provide (or contract for) the provision of related 
services— such as transportation, recreation, medical diagnosis and 
screening, speech pathology, or psychology--that aid the special *du- 
tation student. 

• Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA)— Since the first 
CETA Act of 1973 (P.L. 93-203), the^ objecti ves of CETA grants have 
oscillated between public service employment (counteracting cyclical 
unemployment) and specific vocational training (helping "hard-core" 
unemployed pep-sons develop marketable skills). 

"One trend has been constant, however. There has been an increas- 
ing emphasis on local cooperation among employment security offices, 
economic development agencies, rehabilitation services offices, and 
vocational-technical institutions. This interagency cooperation is 
fostered- at the state level by the specific requirement that a planning 
committee meet four times per year, with representation from (1) the 
community college board and/or board of higher education; -(2) the state 
advisory council for vocational education; (3) the CETA employment and 
training council; and (4) administrators, teachers, and board members 
V at the local level . 

Similarly, P.L. 94-482 (the Education Amendments of 1976) requires that 
a State Occupational Information Coordinating Committee (SOICC) meet, 
consisting of members from the state board of education, the department 
of rehabilitation services, the bureau of employment security, and the 
CETA agency. 

It should be noted that, at the time of this writing, funding for 
CETA programs has been reduced, and its future is unclear. However, 
government-sponsored efforts of this type wdll likely continue in some 
form, and you should both keep abreast of these efforts and take advan- 
tage of these opportunities for cooperative planning and collabora- 
tion. 

All of these plans, regardless of the statute or regulation that insti- 
tutes them, have several procedural points. in common. First, they require the 
participation of representatives from a broad base of agencies and institu- 
tions, involving varied interests, .resources , and purposes. 

Second, they require the recopcil iation of the objectives of a plan at 
one level with those of a plan at adjacent levels. This does not necessarily 
imply that a plan of an LEA or a multicounty district must comply with an 
existing statewide plan. In many cases, quite the contrary could be true— 
the state plan is a composite of the local plans that it comprises. 

Third, planning is inextricably associated with intergovernmental fund 
transfers. The existence of a formal plan is a prerequisite for the receipt 
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of funds. Subsequently, the plan itself becomes the rationale by which funds 
are turther allocated or the criterion by which a decision might be made not 
to, fund certain activities. 

Finally, the planning process involves both rational and political mech- 
anisms. To the extent'that (1) information is accumulated an<Tanalyzed and 
(2) alt ernatives are generated and then compared in terms of tneir antici- 
pated outcomes, the process is rational. However, the presence of conflict 
(not everyone's ideas and objectives can receive top priority) means that 
the process must also become political, requiring negotiation and compromise. 
Furthermore, the planning committees have a -political aspect in that their 
members are usually appointed by elected officials. 

Constructive Intervention ih the 
L aw/Rule/ Pi an Uevelopment Process 

~ •> 

The law- and rule-making processes described on the preceding pages are 
open, \a an administrator of a local institution-yea, as a voting, taxpaying 
ZTITzen-.you have the right and the civic duty to influence the development of 
laws, rules, and plans in whatever way your conscience and intelligence may ^ 
direct. Let's look at specific means at your disposal. 



Gaining Access to the Legislative Process 

IPe'rhaps the points of entry to legislative action have already occurred 
to vou. The most direct one for you is to seek access t o a legislator. Since 
this abroach-contact with an individual -i s common to all three situations 
(lawi rule, and plan making), we will discuss it in more detail shortly. 

Second, you have the right to ask to present testimony regarding /pending 
legislation. This testimony could consist of a personal • appearance before a 
commijttee of congress or the legislature (see sampTe 7). Alternatively, it 
could consist-of written remarks, a summary of a research project, or even a 
thoughtful, relevant article from a professional journal, which you submit for 
the committee members' consideration at their leisure. 

Third, you alone,.you and several colleagues, or you working through a . 
formal association can become proactive rather than merely ^active. It is 
feasible actually to draft a bill and then to ask a legislator to sponsor it 
or toi work together with him/her t o write a bill that meets your concerns and 
follows the needed format. 

Fourth, as a modification of the bill-drafting step, you can contact a 
legislator or a subcommittee and offer to assist during the markup of a bill. 
Markup is the rewriting process that often takes place arter neanngs rmve 
been held but before the bill is reported out of committee. Remember that 
most leaislators are specialists in the peculiar language of the law, but 
thev are still laypersons in terms of the particular subject matter of the 
legislation. If courteously approached, they might Welcome your assistance 
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SAMPLE 7 

TIPS ON TESTIFYING IN A LEGISLATIVE HEARING 



• Prepare a written statement with'copies for committee members. Use the 
statement as the basis for your presentation; however, you may wish to speak 
from a good outline or to alter the order depending on the style that suits 
you 'or the remarks made by previous speakers'. 

• When you arrive, ask for a witness slip; fill it out and return it to 
chairpersqn. 

• Identify yourself and begin with a concise statement of your position on 
the bill and yoyr main reasons for support or opposition. 

• Refer to'specific code* sections and line numbers in the bill so the com- 
mittee can follow as you speak. 

• Choose facts and data that relate to the points you want to stress and 
select those with which committee members can identify. Be careful not to 
distort by your selection of statistics— your credibility and accuracy are 
important assets. / 

• Point out_ specifically how the bill will address the problem. 

• Speak slowly and clearly*so you can be heard. 

• Talk to the committee only, not to the audience.^ 

i. * 

• Don't repeat points that have been covered adequately by previous wit- 
nesses. / 

• Be prepared for questions from legislators, but don't feel you need all 
the answers. When you don't know, say so. If answers can be found, get 
back to the questioner. 



SOURCE ; From "There Uught'a Be a Law," brochure published by the Ohio League 
or Women Voters, Columbus, OH, 1981. 
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in expressing desired concepts in language that is clear to those who would be 
affected. 

Finally, you can issue a news release, call a press conference, or other- 
wise make the public aware of an issue and thus stimulate their contact with 
legislators' in whatever manner they choose. / 

< 

Gaining Access to the Rule-Mateing Process 

As in the legislative arena, you can seek access to those officials who 
will be drafting rules or regulations. This contact could also result in 
something akin to markup, whereby you submit proposed language for parts of 
the proposed rules. 

Finally, you have the same right as other citizens to respond to Notices 
of Proposed Rule Making, following the procedures described when the NPRM 
appears in the Federal Register (or following similar procedures when state 
governments or other agencies issue tentative rules in analagous ways). 



Participating in Planning Processes % 

Again, you should seek to communicate with those who will be developing 
state, regional, or local plans. 

More directly, you could seek appointment to those advisory or governing 
committees that are assigned a planning function. ' 

■Third, you should respond, in either an individual or institutional ' 
capacity when planning committees ask for information on which to base plan- 
ning decisions. They may seek documentary submissions or oral testimony at 
preliminary sessions. 

Fourth, -you should review copies of plans whenever they are issued in 
draft form b'y a committee. The committee usually asks for comments at this 
stage, using a device such as an NPRM. If you have an opinion, express it, 
and substantiate it with logical sets of data or arguments^ 



Keeping Informed . 

It does no good for you to express opinions for which you have no factual 
basis. Nor is it prudent for you to contact a legislator or government offi- 
cial about a matter that is not currently under discussion or (worse yet) 
that has already been decided. Therefore, you should know what information 
sources, such as the following, are available to help you keep abreast of law- 
and rule-making activities: 

Legislat ive directories . These directories list-all members of a legis- 
lature, their district, political party, committee appointments, and mailing 
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address. They also show who are the legislative leaders: speaker or presi- 
dent pro tern of each house, majority and minority leaders and "whips," commit- 
tee and subcommittee chairpersons. (See sample 8.) 

Legislative information office . This is a service provided by the 1 egi s- 
lature itself, often through a toll-free telephone number, that provides 
up-to-the-minute information on the status of a bill: whether it has just 
been introduced, has been referred to a committee, is in hearings, is on the 
floor of a house being debated, or is awaiting the President's/governor's 
signature. 

Clerks of the house and senate . Similar information about the status of 
bills is available from the clerk's office of each house; the bills 1 numbers 
will also be listed in the legislative directory. Upon request, the clerk 
will send you a copy o.f a bill in its most recent form. 

Legislative status chart . These charts are provided in the newspapers 
of larger cities on a weekly basis (probably daily in the capital city paper) 
or in professional periodicals such as the Chronicle of ^Higher Education and 
VocEd, the AVA journal. In many cases, such a report will also list those 
committee -hearings scheduled for the next one to two weeks. 

Organizational brochures . Your professional organization is likely to 
maintain a roster of key legislative and administrative personnel, as well 
as current information on bills likely to be of interest to you. General - 
interest citizens 1 lobbying groups, notably Common Cause and the League .of 
Women Voters, also maintain this information (although over a broader range 
of topics). They also prepare voting records and brief biographical sketches 
of all legislators. 

General news media . Political news is one of the key focal points of 
newspapers, news magazines, radio and television programs, and association 
newsletters. Read such articles closely, however. Headlines often make it 
appear that a law has been enacted, whereas the fine print might state oply 
that a key committee or caucus vote has occurred. As you know, with your new 
understanding of the full legislative cycle, "there's many a slip between the 
cup and the lip." Many a bill, after having been reported out of committee 
with a favorable recommendation, gets tied up in political disputes and never 
becomes law. 



Communicating with Public Officials 

The basic means by which we traditionally interact with the legislative 
process is through letters to legislators. The same process is also an effec 
tive means for interacting with other officials involved in rule making and 
planning. In either case, your communication efforts, ought to be broadened 
beyond writing and beyond making contact pnly when you want something from a 
particular legislator or official. 
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Consider what approaches you would use if you were attempting to sell 
that same person a product or service. First of all, you would use the most 
personal , medium possible— a private meeting, if possibles* Next most effec- / 
tive would be a group meeting or a personal phone call* A personal letter, 
perhaps even a handwritten note, would be almost as satisfactory* Only when 
you wanted to "blanket" a large number of persons (with small hope of response 
from any of them) would you resort to a' form letter, a mass-produced flyer, or 
an unsigned brochure—but you wouldn't really expect either a high volume or a 
desirable quality of response when using this technique* ' 

Next, you would like that person to know you in roles other than, as a 
salesperson. You would speak to him or her at your place of worship, at club 
"meetings, whenever you met on the street. After you sold something to the 
person, you might call periodically to* see if he or she is still satisfied 
and to ask if you can help in any way. 

The same is true in relations with your congressman/woman and state 
legislator. , Try to become acquainted with them in routine settings—at social 
occasions, in regular meetings of groups in which you share an interest, or 
in special get-to-know-your-legislator sessions. If nobody else sponsors such 
an event, plan one yourself through your institution or professional organiza- 
tion. 

Invite them to visit your institution— for an open house, for a special 
event such as vocational Olympics, or just for a private tour. If they're 
coming to make a presentation or receive an award, be certain to notify repre- 
sentatives of the press and invite them to cover the event. 

The object is for you to provide something of value to the legislators- 
visibility, prestige, appreciation, or information. Then it's a fair bargain 
when you find it necessary to seek their support for your views about pending 
laws. A prominent retailer has commented, "There's no such thing as a good 
sale, only a good buy." If you can demonstrate to the legislator that being 
associated with your school, college, professional group, or cause is also in 
his/her interest, you are more likely to be favorably received the next time 
you visit, call, or write. 

Beyond these general principles, there are some specific points to follow 
if, you do find it appropriate to send a letter to a public official. Sample/9 
shows the format your letter should follow. Sample 10 contains some useful 
guidelines on letter content and good correspondence manners. 



Ac ting Systematically 

Regardless of the extent to which you choose to become involved in law/ 
rule making or planning or the manner in which you contribute information or 
express your comments, your activity will be more effective when you act as 
part of a system. This system could be an organization as formally structured 
as the American Vocational Association (AVA) or merely an informal meeting 
among you and your fel . ow administrators on a specific occasion. 
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SAMPLE 9 



SAMPLE FORMAT-LETTER TOA'MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 



(Personal Stationery or Plain Bond- Paper, 
Not Institutional Letterhead)- 



Your Address - 
Date 



The Honorable _* . 

House of Representatives [U.S. Senate] 
Office Address, if available 
Washington, UC 20515 [Senate 20510] 

Dear Congressman/Congresswoman [Senator] 
Introduction 



Purpose of Letter 



Closing 



- Identify yourself , 

- Make brief reference to your occupation,' 
business, Or organization. . 

- Explain why you are writing. ' 

- Refer to bill by name and -number , <if 
appropriate. 

- Give facts and/or figyres to support your 
views. 

\- Request a reply indicating his/her position 
\regarding the issue. ^ , 

- thank the member of" Congress for his/her 
consideration of your position. 



Sincerely, 



Your Na 




SOURCE: From leaflet published by Ohio Vocational Association, Columbus, OH, 
1981. . \ 
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SAMPLE 10 

POINTERS ON WRITING A LETTER TO A LEGISLATOR 



■4 



1. basic Fundamentals: 

• The letter should be timely— Someclmes a bill 1s out of comnittee or has been 
voted on before a letter arrives. Inform your Congressman /woman while there 1s 
time to fake effective action* 

• be reasonably brief — Every working day the mall carrier leaves the legislator 150 

I or more pieces of mall. All of this mall must be answered while studying legisla- 
tion, attending committee meetings, and participating 1n debate on the floor. Many 
Issues aje complex, but your opinions afid arguments stand a better chance of being 
read if 'they are stated as concisely as the subject matter will permit (e.g., 1-2 
pages in length). It 1s not necessary that letters be typed—only that they be. 
legible. * . ' 

• Identify the bill of Issue— About 20,000 bills are Introduced 1n each session of 
Congress; it is important to be specific. If you write about a bill, try to give 
the number or popular title (e.g., truth 1n lending, minimum wage). 

2* Do's When Writing to Legislators: 

• be constructive— If a bill deals with a problem you admit exists, but you Relieve 
the bill is the wrong approach, do not hesitate to suggest a more logical approach. 

• Write your own views— A personal letter 1s better than a form letter or signature 
on a petition. Many people sign a petition without reading 1t to avoid offending 
the circulator? form letters are readily recognizable— usual ly registering the 
sentiments of the person or lobbying group preparing the form. Form letters often 
receive form replies. 4 

• Give your reasons for taking a stand— Statements such as "vote against H.b. 

100; I'm bitterly opposed" don't help, but a letter that says, "I'm a vocational 
teacher, and H.b. 100 will handicap our high school program for the following 
reasons . . . M tells more. Perhaps the legislator didn't know all the effects of 
the bill, and your letter will help show what 1t means to an important segment of 
' his/her constituency. 

• If you have expert knowledge, share 1t with your Congressman/woman— Of all the 
letters pouring Into the office of a member of Congress, perhaps one in a hundred m 
comes from a constituent who 1s knowledgeable on that subject. The opinions 
expressed 1n the other letters are important and will be heeded, but this one 1s 

a real gold mine for the conscientious member. After all, 1n the next few months 
he/she will vote on farm, defense, transportation, space, health, education, hous- 
ing, and veterans* bills, and a host of others. He/she can't possibly be an expert 
in all these fields; many constituents jire knowledgeable 1n some. Their advice 
counsel 1s appreciated. j 

• Say thank-you when it's deserved — Members of Congress are human, and they appre- 
ciate an occasional "well done" from people who believe they did the right thing, 
but even if you think he or she voted wrong on an issue, he/she would still welcome 
a letter. 



SOURCE: From leaflet Ruh|i shed by Ohio Vocational Association, Columbus, OH, 
1981. 
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3. Don'ts When Writing to Legislators: ^ 7 

• Don't become a "pen pal"— When legislators send out a newsletter appealing for 4 

more constituent mail , they are not soliciting quantity, but rather quality. One of 
the pet peeves on Capital Hill is the "pen pal" Who weighs the mail down every few 
days with long tomes on every conceivable subject, , - „ 

- • Uc Vt pretend to wield political Influence— Write your Congressman/woman as an 
tndivldual—not as a self-appointed spokesperson for your neighborhood, community, 
or industry. Unsupported' claimi to political influence will cast doubt upon the 
views you express* t 

« Don't demand a commitment before the facts are known— If you have written a per- . 
sonal letter and stated your reasons for a particular stand, you have a right to ' 
know the current thinking on* the issue*. Writers who,demand to-know how a, legisla- 
tor wi)l vote on a bill should, bear legislative realities in mind. On major bills, 
there are two sides to be considered, and you may have heard only .one. The bill may 
be c *100 pages long with 20 provisions in addition to the one you wrote about, and 
he/she may be forced to vote on the bill as a whole, weigh1ng*the good, with the bad. 
it makes, little sense to adopt a firm -and unyielding position before witnesses have 
been heard or a study Has been made of the bill in question. A bill rarely/ becomes 
a law in the same form as, introduced. It 1s entirely possible that you would not 
•support the bill in the form 1n which it 1s finally submitted to the floor. 

• Don't make threats or promises— Members of Congress usually want to dp the popu- 

lar thing, but this Is not their only motivation. Nearly all.ttye members want^to ' 
1 do what is best, for the country. "Writers have the privilege of -wakjjig assertions, 
but such assertions rarely intimidate a conscientious member and may,, in fact, gen- 
erate an adverse reaction. The Congressman/woman would rather know why yoiTfeel so 
strongly; the rea'sons may change his/her mind. » 

• Don't berate your Congressman/woman— You^can't hope to persuade a member of Con- 
gress to lccept your views by calling him/her names. If you disagree with him/her, 
give reaSini for your disagreement. Try to keep the dialogue open. 

4. Also, Keep These Mnts 1n Mind: 

• Spell tfoe legislator's nam£ and title correctly. 

• Be neat and legible. 

• Identify yourself and your purpose for writing. 

• Give a brief rationale for«your request or position. I . 

• Seek a reply from the legislator. 

• Ask to be put on his/her newsletter list. 

• Close wlth'a thank-you. «■ s 

• When he/she replies, WRITE AGMN! 

• Compliment him/her or encourage his/her reconsideration of the Issues. , x 

• Maintain close communication— try for a personal appointment. 
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What such a system does for you is to extend your capabilities to sense 
the need for political activity; the system provides you with additional eyes, 
and ears. For example, the publications of many professional* associations 
routinely carry articles or editorials alerting their members to the need for 
action or concern about many political issues* Moreover, these same periodi- 
cals usuajly contain routine news about the status of many bills currently 
under consideration by legislatures, Congress, or executive bureaus,, enabling 
the reader to decide for him/herself which matters deserve attention. In a 
less formal manner, you might learn of pending legislation, rules, or plans 
from a friend at another institution, from a former colleague who now works at 
the state capital, or- through your personal reading of business or general- 
interest publications such as the Wall Street Journal or Newsweek . 

Once spurred to action, you can likewise use a system to- amplify your, 
response— as a louder voice or^stromger arm. The professional association 
accomplishes this by enlisting the efforts of its many members or by synchro- 
nizing their activities. In the case of several such organizations, profes- 
sional lobbyists caj), be retained or employed to work directly with legislators 
and officials. You can assist these efforts too, if by no jother means than 
paying your dues or contributing directly to special lobbying campaigns or 
political action committees. 

Un the infohnal 'side of the picture, you can likewise |ask your friends 
or colleagues to support your efforts in persuading officials to act (or vote) 
in certain desired ways. Alternatively, you can express your opinion publicly 
and hope that the parents, organizations, and general citizens of your area 
will agree with. you and add their voices to yours. : 

* i 
Summary ^ j 

* i 
This information sheet has described three different forms b$ which pub- 
lic policy is expressed; laws, plans, and rules and regulatjons. The means 
by which they are developed differ somewhat, but the results are all related. 
Laws are enacted by the most formal process provided by American government- 
legislative deliberation in the halls of Congress or a state legislature. The 
skeleton of law is flashed out by rules and regulations, which are authorized 
by legislators but are actually drafted by administrators within federal , 
state, and local governmental departments. Final ly , both 1 a>vs and rules 
allow, or require, that s^ate, local, and regional bodies cooperate in the 
development of plans , usually regarding the systematic delivery of important 
services such as vocational education, rehabilitation, or health care. 

The planking process is designed to be especially participatory, with 
citizen' involvement invited at many stages. That fact should not diminish the 
fact, however, that legislation and rule-making activities are likewise inten- 
tionally open to public view^ahd influence. Citizens Jn genera,!-- Including 
local -vocational -technical -administrators— shoul d feef welconje to add their 
two cents 1 worth. 
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The wheels of government are not guided by a sinister unseen hand; 
neither must they necessarily grind relentlessly over individuals or small 
institutions. A fundamental tenet of democratic political systems is that 
governments rule only with 'the. consent, of the governed. Ignorance and apathy 
are at odds with this tenet. The information in this learning experience 
should help you overcome 'eny information gaps you may have perceived, thus 
dispelling ignorance. Through practice,, you should also be able to develop a 
positive attitude that can likewise combat apathy. 



You may wish to visit a legislative session. This could be 
(1) a floor session of one of the chambers (senate or house of 
representatives) of your state legislature or of the UlS. Con- 
gress or (2) a hearing^ of one of the committees of either body. 
You or your resource person might want to contact your legisla- 
tor's office to secure a visitor's pass (-if one is required) 
and to learn the schedule of sessions v and hearings. 

Try to secure in advance a copy pf the bill being considered. 
When you attend, observe "the various procedures used. To 
help structure your observation, you might wish to prepare in 
advance a list of the things to look for, such as the follow- 
y ing: • 

j Optional- . how many" legislators are present?^ How they seated 

I Activity m (e.g., according to party affiliation and seniority)? 

/ ^ ^ , • What is the current status of the bill (e.g., first bear- 
ing, reconsideration, recently reported out of hearing, 
nearing final vote)? . ... 

• Was the bill introduced in this- chamber, or has the 
other, chamber already acted -on it,? 

• Is a floor leader or organizer of support/opposition 
apparent? Are any tactics— such as trivial -amendments, 
roll-cal-1 votes, or calls for quorum— being used to delay 
action? 

• Is much substantive action evident, or do you suspect 
that most pf the discussion,, deliberation, and persuasion 
is taking 'place behind the scenes? 
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You may wish to simulate (1) giving testimony at a legislative 
committee Rearing or (2) receiving and considering such testi- 
mony* . * 

Organize some of ,your peers (preferably those forking "under the 
supervision of the same resource person) into a mock committee 
of the legislature ,or Congress* Decide which bill (preferably 
a real one, perhaps dealing with a vocational education issue) 
you want to discuss. You and your p6ers can take turns serving 
as (1) members orthe chairperson of the committee and (2) wit- 
nesses giving testimony before it* 

Optional — The witnesses may portray themselves or play the roles of 

actual persons "or positions (e.g., the executive director of 
AVA, the chairperson of a state board of education, an educa- 
tional consultant, or a former student of vocational educa- 
tion). However, the information presented should be accurate 
and current (e.g., data on the employment rate; of graduates of 
v T Jt I programs, the rate o.f minority participation in health 
occupations, or per capita expenditures for students in tech- 
nical colleges). 

Based on the data presented orally to the mock committee (or 
contained in documents given to the committee* staff ) , you and 
your peers could also develop a committee report containing 
proposed amendments and a statement urging passage of the bill. 



^Activity 



You may wish to arrange through your resource person to visit 
an official who is involved in making' rules and regulations 
or developing official plans., This rjright be a member of the 
executive branch at the state or fec|£ral level or a member of 
a state or regional planning commission staff. * 

During your visit, you might want.ifco seek answers to questions 
1 4 such as the following: « / 
Optional ' 

Activity m • Wh^re do most of the ideas ^originate that become enacted 
Jw into laws, rules/regulations, or plans?. 

• What is and has be$n the role of individual vocational- 
technical administrators in affecting pending law" .and 
policy? What is the role of professional organizations? 

* • In what form does the official prefer to hear from con- 
stituents, lobbyists, and others having information or 
comments about pending /laws? 
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You may wish to visit a meeting of a community organization 

/ * (e.g., chamber of commerce, labor union, or League of Women 
Voters) that involves itself in political advocacy. ^Try to 
"m 9 p ^°. n t aI m determine what issues they are concerned with, what their 
m Activity m posit1ons on these issues are, and how they organize to make 
their feelings known to the appropriate legislators or other 
•officials. 



Write a letter to (1) a member of Congress or a state legisla- 
tor" about a pending bill, (2) a state or federal administrator 
about proposed rules and regulations, or (3) a state, federal, 
or local official or planning committee member about a pending 
plan dealing with vocational -technical education or related 
matters. ' 

Conduct whatever background work you feel is necessary to bet- 
ter prepare you for this letter-writing project. For example, 

3 learn about the bill/rules/plan itself, study the existing laws 
and policy that would be affected, get to know the person to 
whom„you are writing, 'or whatever. 
In order for your resource person to evaluate your competency, 
keep records that show the process, as well as the product, of 
your efforts. For example, keep notes of your research, a log 
of preliminary contacts you make, a list of the documents and 
persons from which you sought information, and so on. 

Finally, prepare your letter in final form, ready to mail to 
the intended official. Then submit it to your resource person 
for evaluation. (He/she might very well recommend that you 
send it intact or might suggest changes to make before you 
finally dispatch it.) 




After you have prepared the letter in its final form, submit it 
to your resource person for review and evaluation. Give him/ 
her the "Letter Evaluation Checklist," pp. 39-40, to use in 
evaluating your work. 
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id 



ERIC 



Name 



Date 



LETTER EVALUATION CHECKLIST 



Directions : , Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL' box to indicate that each 
of the following performance components was not accomplished, partially accom- 
plished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special circumstances, a per- 
formance component was not applicable, or impossible to execute, place an X in 
the N/A box. 

LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In researching the issue affected by the proposed 
law/rule/plan, the administrator : 

1. secured a copy of the bill, the proposed rule/regula- n ri R 

tion, or the draft plan « U U U [yi 

,2. studied the existing laws, rules, or plans that _ 
would be changed or superseded by the proposed ones U U U 

3. acquired related information and literature from a 
professional organization, governmental ''department, 
colleagues, or other educational institutions ...... [_J |_J |_J 

In s el acting an appropriate individual to whom Vo address 
the letter, the administrator! r 

4. followed one of the following courses of action: 

a. identified a legislator representing his/her own 
district or belonging to the committee to whom 
the bill was assigned • " LJ LJ U 

b. determined which official was the proponent of a 
proposed rule/regulation LJ LJ LJ 

c. identified, a member of a planning committee or _ , 

its staff •• U U U | 

\ 

5 got acquainted with the addressee by such means as a ■ | 

phone call, personal visit, or introduction, by a mutual 
associate I — ' I — • ' — ' 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANC 





* 






/ 




6. 


inquired through a professional organization or lobby- 
ist about the addressee's professe^l views or voting 
record / on this subject or his/her reputaiion for being 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


When drafting the content of the letter, the administrator: 


• 






- 


7. 


identified the pending, bill /rul e/pl an by a -specific 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


8. 


stated a clear position toward the entire document or 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


9. 


cited relevant facts and figures or the opinions of 


□ 


□ 


□ 


* X 

□ 

I 1 


1U. 


stated how the proposed law/rule/plan would affect 


□ 


□ 

1 1; 


□ 


□'. 

1 II ■ if * 

□ 


11. 


clearly urged the addressee to take a definite posi- 
tion or certain action that was timely, legitimate, 


□ 


□ 


□ 


12. 


requested a reply and thanked the addressee for 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


When preparing the letter in its final format, the ' 
administrator: 










33. 


used personal, rather than institutional, stationery... 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


14. 


spelled the addressee's name correctly and used the 
correct address and title (e.g., "The Honorable " 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


15. 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


16. 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


17. 


did not exceed a reasonable reading length (1-2 pages). 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Level of Performance : All items must receive FULL or N/A responses. If any 
item receives a NO or PARTIAL response, review the material in the information 
sheet, "Developing Laws, Rules/Regulations, and Plans," pp. 9-35, revise your 
letter accordingly, or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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Learning Experience II 



OVERVIEW 




Activity 



/^Optional 
^Activity j 



I 

■ Optional 
^Activity 



■ Activity J 




After completing the required reading, critique. the perfor- 
mance of an administrator in a given case study in preparing 
and submitting required reports. >' 



You will be reading the information sheet, "preparing, 
and Submitting Reports for Internal or. External Uses'/ 
pp. 43-56. 

/ ■ •• 



You, may wish to interview an official of a state, local ,, or 
educational agency who frequently prepares reports. 



You may wish to examine the instructions for one or more 
reports regularly prepared by administrators or teachers, 



You will be reading the "Case Study," pp. 59-60, and cri 
tiquing the performance of the administrator described. 



You will be evaluating your competency in critiquing the 
administrator's performance in preparing and^ submitting 
required reports by comparing your completed critique with 
the "Model Critique," p. 61. \ 
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Activity 



For information about (1) why educational institutions are 
required to prepare and submit reports and (2) how the admin- 
istrator can perform this task more easily, accurately, and 
efficiently, read the following information sheet. 



PREPARING AND SUBMITTING REPORTS 
FOR INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL USES 



Let's face it. The need to prepare reports frequently is not well 
received in administrative circles. There may not be any way that the 
information in the next few pages can counteract the connotation o,f evil 
that seems to surround long pages filled with blanks, accompanied by reams 
of directions in fine print. But let's try. 



Purposes of Reports ' 

If you must think of reports as evil, then try at least to perceive them 
as necessary evils. In fact, let's begin by considering for a moment why we 
have such things. Four of the most prominent and frequent rationales for 
reports are these: planning, funding, compliance, and control. 

Planning. Reports for planning purposes might be retained within an 
institution or sent to an agency at the local, state, or federal level. 
Analysts at these levels can summarize the data from many institutions and 
detect trends that might indicate an impending need for new programs, build- 
ings, resources, or knowledge. To facilitate these comparisons, however, 
information must be prepared in consistent form— consi stent from year to year , 
from institution to institution, or from state to state. 

Reports submitted for this reason often include such data as enrollments, 
degrees or di plazas granted, room occupancy rates, and community/feeder school 
census figures. - * 

Funding . Most public educational institutions, as well as many privately 
supported ones, receive funds from at least one level, of government. In most 
cases, the distribution of these funds is based on the number of students 
enrolled, usually classified according to type of program, grade level, or 
degree of special assistance required to overcome di sadvantagement. The fund- 
ing rate might also depend on the costs actually incurred or the institution's 
degree of support for special needs programs. 

Therefore, reports submitted for, funding purposes, include such items as 
enrollment data, financial records, and descriptions of activities designed to 
aid students needing special tutoring, support services, counseling, or finan- 
cial aid. 
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Compliance . Many of the governmental policies affecting education have 
been enacted to carry out broader social programs that are deemed to be in 
the public interest. Thus, educational institutions— just like the armed 
services, municipalities, and major government contractors—are required 
to- follow practices that reflect fair pay for equal work, safe working con- 
ditions, sound childhood nutrition, human dignity, and equal employment/ 
advancement opportunity, without regard to race, economic level, religion, 
sex, or physical impairment. 

Reports having a compliance basis, like the two other types alrdady 
mentioned, also call for enrollment data. These data must be classified not 
only with respect to vocational program and special needs but also, in terms 
of areas related to the social program In question: minority status, gender, 
age, family income, veteran status, high school completion, physical impair- 
ment, prison record, and so on. 

Compliance reports often ask for narrative descriptions of plans made 
and actual activities undertaken to resolve areas of previous noncompliance. 
For example, a college that formerly had no women faculty members might be 
required to state annually not only what percentage of the instructors are 
female but also what efforts it had exerted to recruit interested women, how 
many had applied or had been interviewed, what their qualifications were, and 
what starting salary had been offered them. 

In many cases, "compliance" 4 could mean that an institution is demonstrat- 
ing \ through a final project report, that is has accomplished the several 
tasks it had agreed to perform as part of a grant or contract from a govern- 
ment agency, private foundation, or corporate firm. 

Control « Finally, reports can be used to exert administrative or fiscal 
control . In many cases, local administrators generate and use these reports 
internally. For example, teachers submit class attendance or enrollment 
reports on the first day of class. Administrators can use these almost imme- 
diately to adjust the size of classes in order to give teachers nearly equal 
loads—or at least to provide enough chairs. 

Treasurers or business officers prepare spending reports on a regular 
basis (usually monthly). By comparing these with budget figures, adminis- 
trators can detect expenditures that are higher than planned and impose 
new limitations to ensure that funds will not be overdrawn. Conversely, 
review of these reports can reveal a department that is spending far less 
.than expected, precipitating a reexamination of activity levels and, perhaps, 
allowing a reallocation of funds. 

Similarly, by analyzing placement data, administrators could determine 
that new efforts need to be made to help students find appropriate jobs. Or 
they could examine "time cards," noticing that one department is using a lot 
of overtime and hiring a new employee to help staff in that department accom- 
plish their work more readily. 
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Established Reporting Systems 

Since statistical data are so often used to make comparisons (whether 
with the past, with other institutions, or among states), it is useful to 
have data systems or taxonomies that provide common, definitions of the items 
•reported. The National Center for Educational Statistics (NCES), a part of 
the U.S. Department of Education, accomplishes this purpose to a certain 
extent. Its glossary of definitions and the formats of Us reports determine 
to a large extent the definitions and formats used by state departments when 
requiring reports from local educational agencies. / 

Uther efforts to achieve commonality and usefulness of data were affected 
by two notable federal laws: The Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the 1976 Amend- 
ments to the Vocational Education Act of 1963. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 require d that all federally aided educa- 
tional institutions provide 'race and ethnic data to the Higher Education 
General Information System (HEGIS). (Provision of data to HEGIS was formerly 
voluntary.) HEGIS also provides information about enrollments, faculty 
salaries, finances, and facilities for postsecondary, degree-granting insti- 
tutions. HEGIS is valuable insofar as it constitutes a reliable and con- 
sistent source of information for long-term comparisons. However, many 
educators believe that its categories pertaining to vocational education 
are too broad, and its methods, of securing information too slow, to provide 
-timely, useful data for day-to-day decisions at the state or local level. 

Therefore, the National Vocational Education Uata Reporting and Account- 
ing System (VEDS) was viewed with some interest when it was formed by part 
of p l 94-482— the 1976 Amendments to the Vocational Education Act of 1963. 
Finally operational in 1978, VEUS includes information about vocational stu- 
dents, programs, program completers and leavers, staff, facilities, and 
expenditures. The data categories were designed specifically to serve the 
National/State Uccupational Information Coordinating Committees (NUICC/SUICCJ 
and programs under the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA). 

VEUS involves a uniform set of forms by which the states must,report 
this information. Unfortunately, the states have often have seen fit to 
modify these forms when securing information in turn from local agencies. 
When combined with differences in timing and means of collecting the infor- 
mation, these actions jeopardize somewhat the commonality of the data 
obtained. 

The State Uccupational Information Coordinating Committees (SUICCs) have 
been mentioned twice in this module: here and on p. 24. The SUICCs and their 
national counterpart, the National Uccupational Information Coordinating Com- 
mittee (NOICC), were set up by the Education Amendments of 1976 to develop, 
implement, and coordinate an occupational information system. Une of the 
responsibilities of the SUICCs is to link those who use and those who develop 
labor supply-and-demand information. 
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As of this writing, each SUICC can provide employment projections—either 
directly or through agencies with which it collaborates—by specific occupa- 
tions for areas within the state. These statistics are often presented by 
standard metropolitan statistical areas in the state, sometimes with all other 
areas lumped into the category, "balance of the state." SOICCs and their col- 
laborating/agencies can also provide professional analysts who can "treat" the 
relevant data for you and draw frond it the conclusions you need. 



Tips for Preparing Reports 

Perhaps these suggestions will seem simple, even trivial. Nevertheless, 
much of the distress associated with reporting could be avoided bj following 
them. 

Head the directions . In most 'cases, the directions closely accompany 
the report form, often being printed on the back (see sample 11). This might 
mean that you always have to keep an extra copy of a blank form handy to avoid 
x constantly turning the one you're filling out over and over. So be it. (If 
you ever join the bureaucratic elite and are responsible for designing a form 
yourself, remember that little annoyance. Give your colleagues a break, and 
print as many of the directions as you can on the face of the form—especially 
data ~ntry codes (see sample 12)-. ^ * 

If the directions are more complicated, they might be included in a 
separate booklet (see sample, 13) or printed in a regulations book or general 
procedures manual or faculty handbook. 

The ultimate in thorough direction-giving is to hold a meeting or work- 
shop.. This allows the creator/user of a report to meet directly with those 
who provide the information and prepare the feeder reports. Ideally, these 
persons would all work together to develop the instructions, or even the for- 
mat of the report itself, in order to accommodate everyone's needs. If this 
is not possible, the workshop setting at least gives the report preparers an 
opportunity to ask questions about ambiguous directions or to practice filling 
,out some sample fornjs. 

(A side effect cO s uld be that an official, knowing that he/she may 
encounter some irate report-filler-outers face-to-face, will simplify and 
shorten the report, require it less frequently, or otherwise make the report 
more palatable.) 

Submit the report on t|me . Directions usually highlight one item very 
prominently— the deadline. Don't just finish it on time; start it on time. 
Study the data /requirements closely and anticipate how much time will be 
needed. Then add 20 percent to cover interruptions, your secretary's illness, 
blizzards, or interference from sunspots, and mark your calendar accordingly. 

Few administrators have only one report to prepare. Gather together the 
instructions for all your assigned reports, and construct a master calendar. 
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SAMPLE 11 
TYPICAL REPORT FORM 



(FRONT OF FORM) 

K ciion r 

It 

FINANCIAL INFORMATION I 



PAST EXfENDIIURES 

foa program on raiioh 



IHSfMUCItONAi SAlAfMf S 
2 

|N$tflUCI>OHAl f QO»fM«NT 
OlMf H »H$l«UCr>0«Al COSTS 

j 

GU*DAN€f ANOCWNSfUNC , 

AOMtWSIMAIION SUff MVtS'ON 
ANOtVAlUAriON 

f 

If ACMfM fOVCATION 
I 

RinCAUCH AND OfMONSTHAIIO* 

^ 

" T ~~~ 

TOfAlit***-! U«xwtMl 



IOIAI UNIISOf cnt OIIS 10 »€ t *"Nf o 
»N OCCtCAIIONAl F ROC, n A MS <»«'-~H*^> 



fSIIUATf DCOSt HHUNU O* C*CDtl 



rnOJECiEOExrENDiiunES 

FOR PROGRAM Off RAIION 



i ; 
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(BACK OF FORM) 



Sutton F 

Financial rnforrnation 



A tontatr/t budget to requested from each agency 
whch estmetes the rnajor sxpendtures for tho 
proposed occu?*tionaJ program The format for 
oescntxng the tentatNe budget appears on the 
fdowng page To r#port past and projected federaV 
state/bed expenditures, the categories feted betow^ 
canbeutized These are tho same categories 
utixed by agencies n prepamg the AnnuaJ 
Wormatiorf Report (VE 500 senes), 

On preparing the tentabve budget for the Local Ran, 
agencies should' 
1. Report expendtues from the precoedng fiscal 
year's Annual Information Report (VE-500 
senos) n tho iW-naod column, 
a Efemenfary Districts- Information appears 
* n Row 1 on the previous VE-500E 

b. Secondary Districts, Unit Districts. 
* Community Cofages and Srare 
Agendas: Worrnaton appears n Row 
1 , on the previous year's VE-501 

2 Esrmat© expendtures for the prepared Ran n 
the nght-tond column, 

3 Agencies are asked to ostmate the cost per 
credt for operation of the occupational 
program Obtan tho figure by dvidng the total 
estmated expendtures by the estmatod 
number of occupational units generated by 
your agency * 

Usng the same categories Isled n the Annual 
Information Report (VE-500 series), agencies shouW 
report the total f edoral/state/toca! expendtures for 
the fofcwng categories 

hstructcnal Salaries' Amount paid to occupa tonal* 
staff for thee servces. e g.. salaries. 

hstructcnal Equpmont: Amounts expended for 
instructional equpment. e g . desks, tods, 
r/pewrrtorc, etc 

Other hstrucbonal Costs- Amounts expended 
when are not appfcable to saJanos or ecypment. 
e g , utfties. rnontenance. sdace rental, etc 

Gudanco ond Counse*ng Amounts expended for 
guxiance ond couns**ng services related to the 
occupexcnaJ program, e g.. salaries, testng. career 
nformation. Mow-up studes. etc, 

Adrnnstraton, Supervision and Evaluation 
Amounts expended for salaries o< adwstratM). 
supervisory, and evrjuatjon personnel n occupational 
education 



Teacher Education Amounts expended to 
upgrade the prof ©sacoal development of 
occupational staff, e g , conference attendance. . 
travel, etc. 

Research and Demu "raton* Amounts expended 
for oevebpng new or'piJt programs h occupational 
education 

Curriculum r>ve»opment: Amounts expended to 
tnprove. upgrade cumcukrn. or initiate new 
occupational classes, 



( 




SAMPLE 12: « 

TYPICAL REPORT FORM 
(INSTRUCTIONS ON SAME SIDE) 



STUDEHT CLA33lriCaTlCU 



FOR VOCATIONAL RZHSURSEIOT 
SCtlCSTCR 



niD-Ttrci OATEL 



l nane or course: period or clock instructor 

In tho dtoedventagod ond handicappod coiucm, place ono (or*nore) of the nunboro round et the 
bottom ndctlon of this pago that boat doocribot tho student's disadvantaged or hondicepped 
eituetiot). Plo'ooe Hat oech atudent in) alphabatlcal ordor by 'class (Comors first) that wea 
in your class at mid-someetor 



NAJtC Or STUDCNT 

i 


H 


r 


YEAR in 
SCHOOL 

1 


- HANDICAPPED 
(Placa nuobor(a) 
from below.) 


DISADVANTAGED 
(Placa numbor(e) 
f ron below.) 


SERVICES 
(Pisco nunbore 
from below) 


1. 






t 








2. 






1 








3. 






1 








a. 






t 














1 








6. 






i 








7. 






1 








8. 






1 








9. 






t 








10. 






\ . 








11. 






f 








12. 






1 








13. 






f 








14. 






t 








15. 






J 




3 




16. 














17. 














18, < 














19. 


i 












20. 















BaHOICAPPCO CRITERIA 



1. 
2* 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10, 
11, 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

U. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 



A person who 
A psrson 'who 
A bo r son jwho 
Has a opeech 
A person f oho 
handicappad. 
A parson 1 who 
diaturbad. 
A paraon who 
impel red. 
Othar health 
A parson who 
A parson who 
Parson with 



is nentally ratardad. 
ia hard of hearing 
is do sf . 
iopeimant. 
ia vieuelly 

is emotionally 

ia orthopodically 

impaired. 

is deef and blind, 
ia multiply handicepped. 
specific learning disability. 



OISUPVANTSGCO CRlTCniA 

A. economic 

1. family incooc is at or beloq povorty 
lovol. 

2. Participant, paront, or guardian is 
unonployod. 

3. Participant of paront of participant 
ia recipient of Public Aid. 

4. Participant ia institutionalized or 
undor state guardianship. 

0. Acadonlc 

1. Lecka roeding skills. 

2. "Leeks writing skills. 

3. Leeks mathomntical skills. 

4. Performs below grede lovol (2 grados) 



United Cnoliah Proficiency 
1. 'A person who has limited English^ 
cpeeking ebility. 



Speclel Counseling services 
Psychological services 
Soclel ».*ork services 
Speech and language services 
Silinguel services , 
Spociel resource eervicoe 
TeciUty wodificetion 
Scheduling modiricetion 
Curriculum modificetion 
hatoriels modiricetion 
Cerreer Resource Center 

Stef f conference (teecher/teachar)(toecher/counsolor; v studont/taechor) 
Poor helper (tgtoriel services) 
Spociel Occupational program 
Staff training (Insarvice) 
Class sixa - (looer than evorege) 

Testing, evaluetion, speciel diegnosis of etudont of program 
Special eudio-viauel medie materials 
Hoelth .services 

Individuelixod instructional packages 

Othar (explain) 
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SAMPLE 13 



TYPICAL REPORT FORM, 
(INSTRUCTIONS PROVIDED IN SEPARATE DOCUMENT)* 



INSTRUCTIONS — Part IV - OCCUPATIONAL PRtPARATlON cKKOUHENTS 

This Part provides data on 11th and 12th grade students who can be reported 
1n a specific 6-dtgtt OE. code vocational program. >, 

In general: 

• the Instructional programs you should include on this Part are those 
claimed on the Vt-5 form during 1980-81 for which you received reim- 
bursement, except 09.0100 which Is reported on Part III, 

- the students you should Include or. .this Part are those 11th and 12th 
graaer* HTuThave nut oeen reported on Part HI In a general program 
area (unless they are 0^.0100 Part III enrollments), tm ^ 

- you will be reporting an annual cumulative enrollment count and a 
subcount of program completions . 

Program Enrollments (Line 1); 

Part IV enrollments must be undu plica ted by 6-dlglt 0E code programs. (See 
■ Instructions - Part III - Examble b for directions on possible duplicated 
reporting of 09.0100 students). After determining which specific Uth and 
12th grade students should be Included, the following steps should be used 
to complete Part IV Program Enrollments (line 1): 

1. Enter the appropriate 6-digit OE program codes and program names In 
column a. Tour>- approved and reimbursed OL program codes are to be 
used to report Part Iv enrollments except the following cooperative 
education codes: : . 

01.9902 Agricultural Coop. 

04.9902 Marketing (D.E.) Coop. 

07.9902 Health Coop. 

09.9902 Home Economics Coop. 

14.9902 Office Coop. 

17.9902 Industrial Coop.. 

18.9901 Cooperative Wort Training (C.W.T.) 

18.9902 Interrelated Coop. 
18.9906 Special Education Coop. 

In lieu of ustng these OE codes for reporting ^cooperative enrollments, use 
the program code most closely related to the^latest Job held by each stu- 
dent. Refer to the attached Vlst of statewide Approved Occupational Pro- 
grams to locate a proper* code. Students you were unable to place 1n a Job 
can be reported on Part Hi line 9, 18.00 Other. Reporting by tMs method 
will provide a better picture of the actual training tfiese students re 
receiving. 4 , 

All other enrollments should be reported by a'^dlglt 0E code for which ydO 
receTveTapproval and reimbursement for Ft 1981. Review the definition q,f 
undupHcated hcadcount (See Definitions - Part II1). V 



2. In Sect ion. A (line l f column b) report the total undupllcated enrollment 
for eacn program. k - ' k 

• • * • , 

3. In Section B (line 1, column c through 1) distribute the enrollments by 
sex within racial/ethnic category. All students reported 1n Section A 
should be Included. If a person refuses to Identify his or her race/ 
ethnicity, use Institutional Identification and assign one of the^Hd^ * 
categories. • v * 

i 

4. In Section C (line 1, column n, n and o) report any of the students In 
Section A who have been Identified as* handicapped, of limited English 
proficiency (I.E. P.) and disadvantaged. (These students are not neces-* 
sarlly being provided special services through vocational education, but 
they do fit the criteria for Identification.) Students should be reported 
once In each category for which they have been Identified, I.e., the same 
student can,be reported as handicapped and I.E. P., or handicapped and dis- 
advantaged. Do not report the same student as I.E. P. and disadvantaged; 
while I.E. P. Is a separate category for .reporting, 1t v 1s actually a type 

of academic dlsadvantagement and the source of funds for providing services 
Is the same federal set-asl&e as for disadvantaged services. (See Defini- 
tions - Part III for Special Needs criteria.) 

5. In Section D report the subcount of students who .were enrolled 1n coop- 
erative education courses/programs. ' 

* i . 1 

Program Completions '(Lint 2): 

For each program in which you are reporting enrollments, report the subcount 
of enrollments which fit the definition of program completer, enter the data 
on line 2 for Section A, 6, C and D. 

• * 

Not all enrollments can be considered completions. Those students who* do not 
taJce all courses which are considered by the Institution to be an Integral 
part of the program should be reported only v.s enrollments. 

Host 11th grade students should oVreported-only, is enrollments. Only if an 
Uth grader has actually completed a defined vocational program by the end of 
the 1980-81 school year should he/she be reported as both an enrollment .and I* 
completion. <- 

Do not report any student as a completer. who was not also reporters an 
enrollment, to be considered a 1980-61 completer, the student must nave been 
enrolled it ^ least one term during the 1960-81 school year. 

After determining which enrollments also fit the definition of completer, the 
following steps should be ifsed to complete Part IV Program Completers (line 2); 

1. In Section A (line 2, column b) report the total completers for each 
program. % » 

2. In Section 6 (line 2, column c through 1) distribute the completers by 
' sex within radal/ethnlc category. 
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3. In Section C (line 2, column o, n and o) report the counts of completers 
' who hive been identified as handicapped, of United English proficiency 

and disadvantaged. 

4. In Section D (line 2, column p) 'report the nir.ber of completers who were 
enrolled in cooperative education courses/ programs. 

iKPORTAjft: Keep in ai>id tnat tne stucents reported as completers become part 
r~ of the follow-up universe for next spring. 

If your district* Is scneculed for an on-site visitation during FY 1983, you 
will be Involved in tnc foUow-up process durin9 the Sprinu. of 1982. This 
process can oe sircplifiea if you cainuln an accurate reword of the students 
reported as FY 1931 completers and the charaaen sties as reported in columns 
b through p. You will be reporting these sase items in addition to survey 
response items. 

The students included in the survey will be those reported as 1980-81 cccpleters 
on this report and students you can identify as program leavers at the time you 
conduct the survey. Program leaders will refer to anyone who was enrolled 
during 1980-81, was repurteo un fart in as an enrol loent, *»as_ not reported as a 
vocational program compi*«i , ano nas since left the institution without having 
finished the program. 

For example, on the Ft 1981 report an 11th grade student is reported as an 
enrollment in Stenograpny (14.0703;. During the fall term of FY 1982, this 
student does not re-enroll at your institution and you determine that he/she 
did not take all courses needed to acquire entry-level job skills. This student 
would be considered a program leaver from FY 1981 and becomes part of the group 
to be surveyed. 



DEFINITIONS — Part IV 

(See Definitions - Part III for undupllcated count , racial/ethnic categories . > 
special needs (handicapped, limited English proficiency, and disadvantaged);. 

Cooperative Education - a program of vocational education for persons who, by 
written (and on tile) cooperative arrangements between the school and employers, 
are employed and receive compensation, receive Instruction, Including required 
academic courses and related vocational instruction by alternation of study 1n 
school with a job in any occupational field. However, these two experiences 
must be planned and supervised by the school and employers so that each con- 
tributed to the person's education and his or her employabiHty. Work periods 
and school attendance nay be on alternate half days, .full days, weeks, or other 
periods of time in fulfilling the cooperative program. 

Occupational Preparation Programs - a planned sequence of courses, services or 
otner vocational education activities specifically associated with a 6-dig1t OE 
code, designed to meet specific vocational objectives. 

Program Completer - a student who finished a planned sequence of .courses, 
services or activities designed to meet a vocational occupational objective 
that teaches entry-level job skills. This person must have met all the require- 
ments of the institution for program completion whether or not he or she grad- 
uated from the institution. When applying this definition, analyze only the 
extent to which each student finished a vocational program. Use your own dis- 
cretion to determine whether a student has acquired entry-level job skills. 



IALA.NCINS — Part IV 

To double-check the accuracy of your Part IV enrollment and completer report, 
the following conditions should be verified: 

1. For each pcograo (line 1 enrollment) column b should equal column c 
through 1. 

2. For eadi-progra* (line 2 completers) column b should equal column c 
through 1. 

No balancing* steps can be performed on column m, n, o and p since the entries 
are subcounts of the program enrollment. However, each column should be equal 
to or less than the total for each line. 

Since line 2 completers are also counted in line 1 enrollments, all entries on 
line 2 should be equal to or less than the associated line 1 entry. They will 
only be equal If ay program enrollments are also completers. 
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PART IV OCCUPATIONAL PREPARATION (11/12 Grades Only) 



6-0*g«t 

OE Pfvar»iT» 

Codt 

«a 


SECTION 


SECTION 8 RACIAL/ETHNIC AND SEX OBSIGNATION 




SECTION C-SFECIAl "ZZi^S 


SECTION 


A 

TOTAL 

'DJ 


Amef ion Irxjitn/ 
AJ*\V«n Nitiv* 


Asun American/ 

P*C f C lt>»ndfl 


Black 

Not H toamc 


Hispanic 


White 
Not Hisoanic 


Handi* l Ur >;? 
capped jitney 
(m) | (n) 


Oil- 

advantaged 

(0) 


Coop 
Students 
CPS 


Mae 

to 


Female 
W) 


Ma>e 
<•) 


Feme»e 
('» 


(•) 


F ematt 

(hi 


Mate 


Female 


Male 

Ck| 


Female 
(i) 



EnrotJm»ots 


i 




i 




























Complete** 


2 
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Nim» of 



rroyferw 

Ewo'lmerfS 
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Computer* 
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Name of 
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District Iniutuiion Ntme 



Your state department staff might provide you with a "comprehensive" list of 
deadline; dates (see sample 14), but it usually includes only the reports they 
require you to prepare* Combine it with other assignments, calculate when 
"formula dates" fall each month (e.g., third working day of the month^£yery 
Friday, or second week of a fiscal quarter), and post them on one raiendar. 

If you use a desk calendar, form the habit each morning of ch'ecking sev- 
eral days ahead. Un a walj-chart calendar, scan a whole week or month at a 
time, especially before a planned absence for a conference or vacation. 

Koutinize and automate . After just one experience with a report, 
you should be far wiser and more prepared for the next encounter. Prepare 
worksheets on which constant or relatively stable data are already entered. 
Alternatively, make a photocopy of the report from the previous period. Then 
"edit" it with current figures before submitting it to a clerk for retyping 
on a clean form. 

Better yet, if you have the institutional capability, file the report on 
a memory typewriter, enter it into a word processor, or write it as a computer 
program. In each case, you can then devote your attention to only the vari- 
able data and save time thereafter by not having to retype the "boilerplate" 
words that surround the vital, changing statistics. 

Modify your information system . Closely akin to the routinize/automate 
advice is this tidbit. Look at a 1 1 your reports and devise a way to accumu- 
late th^ units or bits of information in a central place. Then aggregate or 
summarize them in the unique way required by each report's format. In other 
words, don't require every student (or teacher) to fill out a separate form 
for each kind of^report you have to do. You've merely multiplied your own 
burdens to others, not spread or diluted them. 

To facilitate this process, you can employ a master enrollment or re 0 is- 
tration form. Construct it so that it can be coded for computer processing 
yet looks attractive to the subject and provides enough space for the sought- 
for entries ! The "hard copy" of the form could be passed along from student 
to tr cher to administrator to data-entry clerk until all the data are entered 
(see sample 15). 

Maintain confidentiality and trust . The requirements of social programs 
often seem contradictory. Compliance reports might ask what .proportion of 
your job applicants or student applicants belong to XYZ category, yet you're 
not allowed to ask them— at "■east, not directly--lest that status appear to 
influence the employment/admission decision. 

tven if you are fair and impartial, you must still take extraordinary 
steps to assure your clientele of this attitute. (Consider dental health 
professionals. They not only keep their hands scrupulously clean; they 
also make an open, almost ostentatious, display of washing them within the 
patient's clear view.) 
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SAMPLE 14 
CALENDAR OF DEADLINE DATES 



CALENDAR OF DEADLINE DATES . 
1980-81 SCHOOL YEAR 

ILLINOIS STATE BOARD OF* EDUCATION rnnr|rrTAU 

DEPARTMENT OF ADULT, VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 



Prior to implementation 
of program ~~ 



Addeixiims to the Local One and Five Year Plan due 
1n the Department of Adult, Vocational and Technical 
Education office. , 



60 days prior to 
implementation of 
Special Funding Agreements 



All Special Funding Agreements due in the Department 
of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education office. 



November - December 



Sub-Regional In-Service Workshops on funding and 
planning* 



December 1 



CUiss for ALL sunmer sessions, elementary programs, 
st term claims for secondary, post-secondary and 
a;iu1t programs due 1n the Department of Adult, 
Vocational and Technical Education office. 



March 31 



One and Five Year Plan for Vocational Education due 
in the Department of Adult, Vocational and Technical 
Education office (including equipment requests for 
Area Vocational Centers and post-secondary). t 



April 20 



Claims for and'term secondary, post-secondary and 
adult prograns due in the Department of Adult, 
Vocational and Technical Education office. 



u. v ic Claims for 3rd term post-secondary and final quarter 

^ ■ secondary programs due 1n the Department of Adult, 

Vocational and Technical Education office. 

j u i v is • - Claims due in the Department of Adult, Vocational and 

u y Technical -Education office for reimbursement of a 1 

Special Funding Agreements for the previous fiscal year 
and reimbursement of approved instructional equipment 
purchased, received and paid for during the previous 
fiscal year (Area Vocational Centers and post-secondary 
only). 



ERLC 
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SAMPLE 15 
STUDENT INFORMATION INPUT FORM , 



5TU3EXT INFORMATION (Co b« coapLctd by ttudtac) 



School Naae 



Enrolment Yur /f7S~ 7 J 
M 



School Codt 

First Name t H.I. Scudtac Social Stcuricy No. 



Last Nate 



Permanent Addrtss 



Phont No. 



Sax: [jQ Female 
□ Halt 



Data of Birch; 



Ethnic Background: 

CD American Indian/ CZ3 Asian American/ CD Black, CZJ Hispanic dfi White, 

Alaskan Native Pacific Islander Non-Hispanic Non-Hispanic 



PROGRAM STATUS (co be completed by Records Office) 
LEVEL: 

Secondary: CZ3 9-10 Post-secondary: CZ3 Associate Degree 

Cj0 11-12 CZ3 License 

* » uilgriUid t i Certificate 

PROGRAM: 



Adulc: CZ3 



Vocational Progrss(s) 



0. t. Codc(s) 



Hours Instruction 



COOP STUDENT: CD Yes, Vocational Program 
CJ^No 



WORX-STUDY STUDENT: cj^ Yes 
CZ3 No 



SPECIAL NEEDS INFORMATION (to be completed by Evaluation Teas) 
ffi HANDICAPPED: 

CD Mentally Retarded CD Visually Handicapped \ CZ3 Deaf-Blind 
f I Hard ot Hearing CD Emotionally Disturbed CD Multi-Handicapped 
* CZ3 Deaf TSQ^Orthopedic Handi:apped - □ Specific Learning Disabled 

f~l Speech Impaired CD Other Healcn Impaired 



CD LIMIT ZD ENGLISH SPEAKING ABILITY 



DISADVANTAGED 

Economic 
il Academic 



$f4UUlt/ JUCiJUXJV 

INSTRUCT ICNAL SETTING: £&uJa* froaXmUj 



RELATED DOCI^NTATIONl.. 
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Following that model, you should seek information about potentially 
sensitive areas (e.g., minority, gender, race, creed, age, marital status) 
on a separate form (perhaps matchable only by social security or other serial 
number") - ; Further assure the individual by explaining why the information is 
sought, citing your institutional equal opportunity policies, and providing 
him/her with an opportunity to indicate whether such data can be included in 
any student or employee directory (see sample 16). / 



SAMPLE 16 

EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY INFORMATION REQUEST 

i 

J INDIANA UNIVERSITY-PURDUE' UNIVERSITY AT FORT WAYNE , 

A memorandum originating 1n the Office of the Secretary, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, states that Affirmative Action employers "are required to collect and maintain data on the race, 
sex, and ethnic Identity of all applicants for employment." We must, therefore, ask you to complete the 
following questionnaire. Please note that you should sign the questionnaire and return It separately to the 
Affinitive Action Officer/Personnel Office. DO NOT RETURN IT TO THE RECRUITING DEPARTMENT. This question- 
naire 1s for reporting purposes only and will not be used In the hiring decision. Thank you for your help* 

NAME: DATE: 



POSITION APPLIED FOR: 

: Rank/Title 



LOCATION OF POSITION: t _ 

Campus/School /Department 

Information on this position was made available to me from the following source: 



CITIZENSHIP: U.S. OTHER: 

' Country 

ETHNIC DATA: 

These categories should not be Interpreted as scientific or anthropological In nature. They , we re developed 
by the Federal government In response to needs expressed by both the Executive Branch and the Congress to 
provide fop the collection and use of compatible, nondupl Icated, exchangeable racial and ethnic data by 
Federal agencies. 

American Indian or Alaskan Native [A person having origins 1n any of the original peoples of 

North America, and who maintains cultural Identification through tribal affll 1at1on or community 
recognition.] 

Asian or Pacific Islander £A person having origins in any of the origins! peoples o f the Far 

East, Southeast Asia, the Indian subcontinent, or the Pacific Islands. This Includes, for 
exarap ., China, Japan, Korea, India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka (formerly Ceylon), Nepal, 
Slkklm, 81utan, Afghanistan, the Phllllpplne Islands, and Samoa.] 

Black (not of Hispanic origin) [A person having origins In any of the black racial groups.] 

White (not of Hispanic origin) [A person having origins 1n any of the original peoples of Europe, 

North 4fr1ca, or the-Mddle East.] 

k Hispanic [A person of Mexican, Puerto R1can, Cuban, Central or South American, or other Spanish 

culture or origin, regardless of race.] 

BIRTHOATE: BIRTHPLACE: SEX: Female Hale 

Month, Day, Year / " City, State (or Country) 

PHYSICAL HANDICAP: * ' 

Specify if you have any physical handicap or condition that will require special consid- 
eration 1n your employment. 

t 

MILITARY SERVICE. Disabled veterans and veterans of the Vietnam era are entitled to receive special consid- 
eration under the Affirmative Action Plan. If you are entitled to this consideration, please tell us and 
attach a statement as prescribed on the back of this form. 

✓ I am entitled and have attached a statement. , 



signature or Applicant Date 



ERIC 



NOTE; This 1nfonnat1on will be used only for the purpose of .monitoring the success of our Affirmative 

Action Plan and will not be used to discriminate against any applicant. Please return this form 1n 
.the separate envelope provided. DO NOT RETURN WITH COHPCETEO APPLICATION FORM 

Indiana University-Purdue University at Fort Wayne Is an equal opportunity employer and actlvltely seeks 
applications from all qualified persons, whatever their sex, race, religion, national origin, age, or 
handicap. 
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You may wish to arrange through your resource person to visit 
an official of a state, local, or educational agency who fre- 
quently, prepares reports* During your visit, you might want 
to, seek the answers to questions you have prepared in advance, 
j including perhaps the following: 

• What reports 'do you routinely prepare? To whom are they 
Activhy E submitted, and why are they required? 

• Approximately what percentage of your time is consumed 
with the preparation of these reports? How has that time 
commitment changed since you have held this position? 

• What shortcuts or helpful tips have you discovered that 
can simplify the reporting process? (Be profusely grate- 
ful when you get a response to this one!) 



( 

^Activity j 



You may wish to arrange through your resource person to examine 
the instructions for one or more reports regularly prepared by 
administrators or teachers at a secondary or postsecondary 
institution. 

To derive maximum be.netit from this activity, try to select 
reports using di fferent -formats (perhaps one that uses a blank 
form with a tabular or chart layout and another that is primar- 
ily verbal or narrative). Also, look for. reports that appear 
to'be designed to fill various purposes: planning, funding, 
compliance, or control. 

y^-r K To structure yodr examination, look for specific items, includ- 

► ing perhaps the following: 

A?ti3t5'« • where are the instructions printed in relation to the 

> m blank form (on the back, on the front, separately)?. 

. Is a sample form provided, with hypothetical data 
already correctly entered? 

. Does the form provide a name, phone number, or address 
where you can get answers to any questions the directions 
leave unanswered? 
• Do the instructions clearly state where the report must 
be submitted, to whom, and by what deadline? 
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The following "Case Study" decribes how an administrator 
prepared two reports. Read the situation and critique in 
writing the performance of the administrator described. 



CASE STUDY 



Artie Sanders is a guidance counselor at Rocktown High School. In 
September he was assigned the task of completing the claim forms that are to 
be submitted to the state department of vocational education. The superin- 
tendent emphasized that accuracy and timeliness were especially important for 
this report, since mu.ch of the district's supplemental funding was based on 
the tigures contained therein. The first-semester report was due November 8. 

On Friday, November 3 1 , Mr. Sanders secured copies of all vocational class 
rosters from the director's office. (Four of them are shown on the next page, 
followed by the page of the report on which they were entered.) He then asked 
Charly Varner, his records clerk, to total up the number of students by grade, 
sex, and special category, and post those numbers on the form by Tuesday noon. 

The completed forms were waiting on Mr. Sanders' desk when he returned 
from lunch Tuesday, but'in his rush to get ready for an election-night party, 
Mr. -Sanders didn't. notice them until he came to work the next day. Elated, . 
because the school levy had passed, Mr. Sanders wasn't too concerned about the 
report.- He finally sent it to the state capital on Friday, after hurriedly 
looking over Charly 's figures. 

In December, the state department's statistician held a seri/es of meet- 
inqs throughout the state to discuss the importance of this particular report. 
She stressed that all the totals should reconcile and that the reports must be 
ir^by the deadline, which was February 14 for second semester. 

In early January, Mr. Sanders learned he was to attend a national 
conference in February. Recognizing that he would depart for St. Louis on 
. February 14, the very day the report was due, he decided to try a new tech- 
nique. This time he sent photocopies of the report form around to all the 
vocational instructors and asked each one to fill in the lines that applied 
to any classes he/she was teaching. Along with the blank, he sent a copy of 
the state regulations that defined the special needs categories cited on the 
form- DISAUV (economically or academically disadvantaged), LESA (limited 
English speaking ability), and HUCAP (sensory .or mobility impaired). 

Most of the forms came into Mr. Sanders office by the February 7 dead- 
line he had set. However, some of them bore nasty notes to the effect that 
'■This is the tenth form I've had to fill out this week." Ignoring these com- 
ments, he compiled the numbers onto one master copy of the form. To his dis- 
maJ, he noticed that the number of LESA students in the Ag Power class was now 
two although the total class size remained at nine. Unable to contact the 
teacher (Sack Deare, who was out on a field trip), he changed the LESA figure 
back to a one, stuck the report into an envelope, and congratulated himself 
for beating the deadline by four days. 
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Ag Power 



Ag Machine Operations 



Mary Ball , 11, F, USAUV 

Joe Coe, 11, M, USAUV, HUCPU 

Bill Dill, 12, M 

Joe Everly, 11, M 

Fathom Hill 11, F 

Bob Ingranv'12, M x 

Joe Jocko, 12, M, LbSA 

Lank Link, 11, M 

Corning Owen, 11, M 



Mabel Abel , 10, F 

Joe Beck; 10, M 

Jeff Cold, 9, M, DSAUV 

Bill Ueep, 10, M 

Kerry Fair, 10, M 

Gerry Geppy, 9, M 

Jerry Jones, 10, M, HUCPU 

Kelly Lynn, 10, F, HUCPD 



Nurse Aide S ki 1 Is 

Florence Finch, 12, F 
Harriet Hansen, 12, F, USAUV 
Kate Johansen, 11, F, LESA 
Paul Prankman, 12, M 
Sara Solomon, 11, F, HUCPU 
Ramon Trinidad, 11, M, LESA 
Velma Villers, 12, F, USAUV 



Intro, to Health Occup. 

Marianne Marx, 9, F, LESA 
Ned Navarre, 10, M 
Oscar 01 way, '9, M 
~Ruth Ramirez, 9, F, LESA'"* \ 
Stella Sartois, 10, F, HUCPU 
Thelma Taylor, 10, F, USAUV 
Vicki Vance, 9, F 
Wally Wallace, 10, M 
Abby Yarrington, 9, F , 
Oiane Zarducci , 10, F 



' tfGM OlSIR'Cf NAM(* KooKtow* Loe*l 



CnCOH COURSE Of f (RINGS QKIV 



tCA lYff fftMP 

Uitu' i vm ( M'*Z 

ftfrontiNC. n aa»t»'^5 

MCtON J^" fOUNIV AtUtM 

otsmrci k i ncr. \ir\ 




OCCUT*?iOS Al t AOCNAMt HUH IMOIVWUAL 
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Compare your completed written critique of the "Case Study" 
with the "Model Critique" 'given below. Your response need not 
exactly duplicate the model response; however, you should have 
covered the same majoY points. 



MODEL CRITIQUE 



Mr. Sanders needs to sharpen up his pencil, his work attitudes, and his 
consideration for faculty members. First of all, the first report was sent 
in three days late because he started too late tc work on it. In addition, 
he didn't seem to take it very seriously in, light of other events happening 
around the school. Furthermore, there were several errors on the form: the 
number of HUCP for Ag Power was counted wrong, as were the LESA and 12tly?rade 
male/female count for Nurse Aide Skills, 
incorrectly for DISADV. 



Also, the column totals wereyadded 



For the second time around, Mr. Sanders had at least regained some 
concern for .the timeliness of reports. He anticipated the problem of his 
impending absence, so' he gave himself more time to complete the task. How- . 
ever, he imposed an unnecessary burden on the faculty. Since the class 
rosters had already been prepared and annotated with the special need infor- 
mation, there was no reason for him to require the teachers to provide this 
information again— and their chagrined remaks reflect their irritation. 

The seeming discrepancy In the Ag Power total could have arisen from two 
to three sources. First, the definitions he sent might not have been clear 
(state department regulations aren't always vivid prose), so Jack Deare might 
have improperly classified one of his students as LESA. Second, just because 
the class total is^till nine doesn't necessarily mean the clas ; s has the same 
nine students. Perhaps one of them moved away, and a ne\v student came into 
the "class who was indeed in.the_LESA category. Third, by\asking the teachers 
to provide the summary figures, Mr. Sanders lost his ability to check the 
numbers against original source data (the rosters). Therefor^, he was help- 
less when the teacher could not be reached to clarify the discrepancy. 



In fact, in his haste to get the report in on time this time, Mr. Sanders 
probably underreported the school's LESA census by one. As a result, the dis- 
trict would not receive all the funds to which it was entitled. In summary, 
Mr. Sanders' performance was not satisfactory. 



Level 



of Performance : Your completed written critique should have covered the 
same major points as the "Model Critique." If you missed some points or have 
questTons~about any additional points you made, review the material in the; 
information sheet, "Preparing and Submitting Reports for Internal and External 
Uses," pp. 43-56, or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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Learning Experience III 




RVIEW 




Activity 



( 



Optional — 
Activity m 



■ Optional 
^Activity ^ 



■ \ ' ■ 

After completing the required reading, critique the perfor- 
mance of an administrator in a given case study 1h preparing 
a cooperative agreement with a local agency ^ / ' > 



You will be reading the information sheet, ^Preparing Inter- 
agency Cooperative Agreements', •" .pp. 65-75. 

"X, ■ 



You may wish to examine copies of several type.s of agree- 
ments between a, vocational -technical. Institution and some 
other agency* . • 



You may wish to read one or more of the following, jour- 
nal articles: Abbott, "The Mansfi el d\ Formula for Worker 
Kenewal," VocEd ; Dennis, "Class at.the\Plant/" VocEd ; 
Lancaster and Shdford, "Employers anth Educators Team Up 
in Tucson," Comm unity and Junior College -Journal ; McGough 
and Manley, "Linkages Can Work," Vocbd ; Moed, ."lollege 
with Its Own High School," Community and Junior College 
Journal; Stahl , "Increasing Union Participation," VocEd; 
aWoi^ireenski, "Vocational Education and CETA Cooperate 
to Solve Local Manpower Program," VocEd . 



"ront.i nupd 
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UVtKVIhW continued 




You will be reading the "Case Study," p. 77, and critiquing 
the performance of the administrator described. \ 




You will be evaluating your competency -in critiquing the 
administrators performance in preparing a cooperative ^ 
agreement with a local agency by comparing your completed 
critique with the "Model Critique," pp. 79-80. 



\ 
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OFor information about different kinds of cooperative agreements 
and your role in forming them, read the following information 
sheet. 



• PREPARING INTERAGENCY COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS 

Vocational -technical education is only one of several nationwide programs 
that provide job training and support services for youth and adults. These 
job training programs are being delivered with limited resources. Therefore, 
careful coordination is needed in the planning and delivery of vocational- 
technical education services to accomplish the following: 

• To combine the resources of several agencies involved in vocational- 
technical training 

• To provide for the upgrading of programs and services to individuals 

' • To keep vocational -technical education concurrent with social and 
economic needs j / 

Multiple-agency coordination has always been assumed, but the Education 
Amendments, of 1976 made it acquirement for educators. Specifically men- 
tioned are, national , state, and local advisory committees; national and state 
occupational information coordinating committees; and a committee to write 
the state vocational plan. 



Other laws calling for interagency coordination include the following: 



• Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) of 1973 and its 
amendments— The Youth Employment and Demonstration Project Act (YEDPA) 
of 1977 further requires extensive cooperation between CETA and public 
schools to provide year-round training and employment. 

. E ducation for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975— This act charges 
state and local agencies with the responsibility of providing a free 
and appropriate public education for all handicapped children from ages 
3-21. The act requires vocational -technical institutions to open their 
doors to handicapped persons who need special instructional materials, 
equipment, facilities, and so on. 

. Rehabilitation Act of 1973 and its amendments of 1974— This act pro- 
hibits discrimination against handicapped persons in a program receiv- 
ing federal monies. The 1974, amendments call upon all federal agencies 
to cooperate and assist in meeting the needs of the handicapped. 

Legislation alone cannot guarantee effective multiple-agency coordination 
and cooperation. Historically, vocational -technical educators have often 
sought the copperation of the public through advisory committees, craft com- 
mittees, community service projects, and cooperative on-the-job training pro- 
grams. However, jthese efforts have often lacked the involvement of related 
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agencie s. To be successful, coordination and cooperation must be perceived as 
provn .ng mutual benefits for al 1 agencies involved. A network of related 
agencies must be involved— one that identifies and capitalizes on the unique 
role and expertise of each of them. 



Who Benefits from Cooperation 

The objective of all interagency coordination should be better service to 
the student. Instructional programs are the mechanisms by which vocational- 
technical educators provide people with the knowledge and skills necessary 
for 'empl oyment. Coordination is needed so that instructional programs can 
undergo continual improvement in content, methods of instruction, and related 
services. Ultimately, the taxpayers benefit from the greater efficiency of 
providing educational services. ■ 



How Can These Benefits Be Secured 

By specifying the different roles individuals will play, organized 
cooperative agreements avoid duplication, provide for uniform and integrated 
service delivery, and promote the maximum use of resources. The coordination 
of administrative functions makes it possible to plan and budget effectively, 
mesh the services provided by one agency with the services of others, and 
establish a smooth transition of services from one agency to another. Coor- 
dinated administrative functions include comprehensive planning (both annual 
and long range), fiscal administration, collection and storage of data, moni- 
toring and evaluation, and the establishment of a calendar. 

In developing cooperative agreements, participating agencies should use 
uniform terminology on all forms to assure a common understanding of the pro- 
gram requirements. Reports should be made on a uniform set of forms so that 
the basic information can be used by more than one agency. 

Obviously, there are many ways a cooperative agreement can be designed. 
The variations depend upon the design of services, use of resources, popula- 
tion being served, and the numbers and kinds of agencies cooperating, among 
other major factors. 



Types of Cooperative Agreements 

Contracts . A contract is a legally binding agreement with fixed terms 
of compliance for both parties. For example, an educational agency might 
contract with a private school (e.g., cosmetology) to train students of the 
educational agency in a specific program. Or an educational agency might 
be contracted by a private industry to train, or retrain, employees of that 
industry in specified skills, such as coal mining safety or new equipment 
operation. In yet another instance, an educational agency might contract 
with an outside agency (such as CETA) for services. The contract must 
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•precisely name responsibilities, duties, obligations, privileges, financial 
terms, and termination ot the agreement (see sample 17). 

Articulation statements . Articulation is used to provide sequence and 
continuity in curriculum and to provide growth and an uninterrupted sequence 
ut learmny experiences for students progressing through various levels of 
education from elementary to postsecondary . The four major .components of 
articulation are (1) building a cooperative climate, (2) expanding communi- 
cation amony staff, (3) developing sequenced programs (curriculum), and 
(4) coordinating services such as guidance, admissions, financial aid, and 
placement. 

Articulation statements may be drawn up between educational agencies of 
the same level (i.e., a secondary school and a secondary area vocational cen- 
ter) or between ayencies of different levels (i.e., a secondary school and a 
community college). (See sample 18.) 

Supervised work experience . Lvery training program that involves plac- 
ing a student in a supervised work experience program (e.g., co-op training, 
experience-based education, apprenticeship program, or internship program) 
should use a training memorandum or plan to structure the experience. A coop- 
erative training plan must include the responsibilities of the employer, the 
coordinator, the student, and the parent of the student (if appropriate). The 
plan must also outline the learning experiences to be provided to the student 
by the employer and the related information to be taught by the coordinator. 
(See sample 19. ) 

Mutual definition of competing service area . This agreement is written— 
typically between two community college districts— for the purpose of expand- 
ing educational services to a greater number of students. The agreement 
allows out-of -district students to attend community colleges on a tuition-free 
basis in the event that a desired program is unavailable in the student '.s home 
district. This type of agreement names specific programs in which students 
may enroll in each district. (See sample 20.) 

Multi agency agreements . Often clients can best be served by cooperative 
agreements between and among more than two agencies, probably of different 
types. Multiagency contracts must clearly define the responsibilities of all 
the agencies involved. (See sample 21.) 



Steps in Preparing Agreements 

Before you as a local administrator enter into an interagency agreement, 
you must identify the educational institution's objectives for entering into 
the agreement. Once the objectives have been determined, you must match these 
with services provided by different ayencies. One way to determine the avail- 
able services is to examine similar agreements used by other institutions or 
to compare the objectives of those agreements wifh the institution's predeter- 
mined objectives. 
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SAMPLE 17 

OUTLINE OF AGREEMENT TO PROVIDE INSTRUCTION 



AGREEMENT FOR COSMETOLOGY TRAINING 
BETWEEN 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE DISTRICT No. 529 
AND 

COIBORN'S ACADEMY OF BEAUTY CULTURE, INC, * 

This Agreement revised and made this ^lst day of July , 1977, between BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF COMMU- 
NITY COLLEGE DISTRICT No, 529 , COUNTIES OF RICHLANO, CLARK, CL^Y, CRAWFORD , CUMBERLAND, EDWARDS, HAMILTON, 
JASPER, LAWRENCE, WABASH, WVCYNE, and WHITE, and STATE OF ILLIONIS organized and existing under the laws 
of the State of Illinois (hereinafter referred to as the "District") with Its principle office at Olney, 
Illinois, with three campus locations being Lincoln Trail College at Rqblnson, Illlols, Olney Central 
College at Olney, Illinois, and Wabash Valley College at Mt. Carmel , Illinois, and COLBORN'S ACADEMY OF 
jEAjjTY CULTURE » INC., an Illinois Corporation, owner and operator of the Col born 's Academy of Beauty Cul- 
ture, Inc. , which is presently located at Mt, Cannel , Illinois, (hereinafter referred to as the "Beauty 
School"): 

,WBEKEAS, the District and the Beauty School wish to mutually participate In a vocational training 
program In cosmetology; and 

WHEREAS, under said program the District will enroll a designated number of new students not to 
exceed thirty (30) per college quarter with the Beauty School which shall maintain accreditation and 
approval by the Illinois Department of Registration and Education and meet all statutory requirements of 
the State of Illinois. The said beauty School will furnish Instruction and clinical training to such stu- 
dents 1n cosmetology under the terms and conditions as set forth herein: 

HOW, THEREFORE, IN CONSIDERATION OF THE MUTUAL PROMISE OF THE PARTIES, EACH BARGAINEO ANO GIVEN IN 
EXCHANGE fOR THE OTHER, IT IS HEREBY MUTUALLY AGREED AS FOLLOWS [1-2 paragraphs would be provided 1n the 
following areas]: 



I. 


ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY 




II. 


STUDENT ENROLLMENT 




III. 


SUPERVISION, INSTRUCTION, ON-SITE 


VISITS, RECOROS, ETC. 


IV. 


TUITION, TERM AND RENEWAL 




V. 


MODE OF PAYMENT ANO CANCELLATION 




VI. 


CLASSES ANO HOUR^ 




VII. 


REGISTRATION AND QUALIFICATION OF 


STUDENTS 


VIII. 


DUTIES OF STUDENTS 




IX. 


DUMES OF BEAUTY SCHOOL 




X. 


PRIVILEGES OF BEAUTY SCHOOL 




XI. 


SUPPLIES 




XII. 


LIABILITY INSURANCE, ETC. 




XllU 


NOTICES AND DEMANDS 




XIV* 


AMENDMENTS 




XV. 


PRIOR AGREEMENTS, ETC. 




XVI. 


CAPTIONS 




XVII. 


TERM Cf CONTRACT 




XVIII. 


BENtFIT 




XIX. 


ENTIRE AGREEMENT 
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SAMPLE 18 
TYPICAL ARTICULATION AGREEMENT 



VOCATIONAL/CAREER EDUCATION COOPERATIVE ARRANGEMENT 

t 

Wabash Valley College agrees to enter Into a program of articulation with Little 
Wabash Area Vocational Center and to facilitate the articulation program by carrying out 
the following tasks: 

A. Appointing a representative to an Articulation Roundtable and other councils and com- 
mittees agreed on 

B. Empowering the representative to the Articulation Roundtable to act 1n the name of the 
school or district 

C. Permitting the representative to the Articulation Roundtable to report to the school/ 
district staff on a regular basis 

0. Being represented at alj_ Roundtable, council, rfnd committee meetings - 

E. Cooperating with all decisions made by the Articulation Roundtable with at least a 
majority vote 

F. Keeping Its own staff Informed "about the Articulation Roundtable and Its activities 

G. Sharing Information as requested by the Articulation Roundtable 

H. Responding to surveys Initiated by the Articulation Roundtable 

1. Sharing 1n-distn1ct and 1n-school materials as requested by the Articulation Round- 
table ' 

J. Sharing facilities and resources (e.g., materials and personnel) when feasible and 
desirable 

K. Changing 1n-d1str1ct and 1n-school vocational/career education programs and services 
only after notifying other members of the Articulation Roundtable of Intent to do so 

L. Including other members of the Articulation Roundtable as observers (and/or partici- 
pants) on committees making program decisions • 

M. Notifying other member districts (schools) of vocational/career education program 
revisions as soon as they have been planned , , 

N. Permitting (or inviting) visitors from other member schools/districts to attend staff 
and department meetings 

0. -Permitting teacher visits as requested by the Articulation Roundtable 

P. Permitting teacher exchanges as requested by the Articulation Roundtable 
*Q. Holding joint Inservice education as requested by the Articulation Roundtable 

R. Hosting a fair share of meetings and paying meeting costs 

S. Adopting a joint calendar 

T. Cooperating with the "Two-Year Articulation Plan" developed by Articulation Roundtable 



Signature . Date 

: (Chief Administrator) 
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SAMPLE 19 
COOPERATIVE TRAINING MEMORANDUM 



'OC '»^» *'* »-••« 

TRAINING ytMORANOUU 



TRAINING OUTUNt 



p »♦» i ) »- 
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SAMPLE 20 
INTERDISTRICT AGREEMENT 

i 

A JOINT AGREEMENT FOR EDUCATION COOPERATION 
BETWEEN 

BELLEVILLE AREA COLLEGE, DISTRICT #522 

AND ' ' 

ILLINOIS EASTERN JUNIOR COLLEGES, DISTRICT #529 

This agreement made this 17th day of November 1977, and Entered into 
between the Board of Trustees and Chief Administrative Office of BELLEVILLE 
AREA COLLEGE, District #522, Counties of St., Clair, Madison, flonroe, and 
Washington, and State of Illinois, hereinafter referred to as "BELLEVILLE AREA 
.COLLEGE, District #522," and the Board of Trustees and Chief Administrative 
Uffice of Community College District #529, Counties of Richland, Clark, Clay,* 
Crawford, Cumberland, Edwards,' Hamilton, Jasper, Lawrence, Wabash, Wayne, and 
White, and State of Illinois, hereinafter referred to as "ILLINOIS^EASTERN 
JUNIOR COLLEGES, District #529." For the purpose of this agreement, the dis- 
trict" of the student '-s residence will be referred to as "The Sending District" 
and the college providing the educational program will be referred to as "The 
Receiving District." 

i; PURPOSE 

It is the desire of the districts entering into this agreement to 
expand educational services to the greatest number of students. This agree- ( 
ment is, one of the significant means of implementing the State of Illinois 
Master Plan— Phase IV by accomplishing a feasible method of cooperation 
between two community college districts. 

II. PROGRAMS TO BE INCLUDED 

BELLEVILLE AREA COLLEGE, District #522, agrees to accept students from 
ILLINOIS EASTERN JUNIOR COLLEGES, District #529, in the following programs: 
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. Name of Program 

Horticulture 
Aviation Pilot Training 
Aviation Maintenance Technology 
Aviation Electronics - Avionics 
.1 Medical Assistants Program 
Fire Science 

Medical Laboratory Technician 
Medical Record? Technician 
* Physical Therapy Assistant 
Radiologic Technology 
Respiratory Therapy Technician 
Operating Room Technician 
Professional Horse -Technology 
Farrier Science 



Degree, or Certificate 
A. A.*S. /Certificate 
A • A • S • 
A. A« S • 

A.A^S. /Certificate 
A.A.S./Certificate, 
A.A.S. /Certificate 
A. A. S« 
'A.A.S. * 
A. A. S • * 
A. A. S • 

Certificate ~ 
[ Certificate * N 
A.AiS. /Certificate 
.Certificate 



ILLINOIS EASTERN JUNIOR COLLEGES, District #529, agrees to accept stu- 
dents from BELLEVILLE AREA COLLEGE* District #522, in the fol.lowiog programs: 



III. 
• IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 

vnr. 



Name of Program 
LTC - Culinary Arts/Restaurant Management 
LTC - Petroleum Technology 
WVC - Agricultural Mechanics 
WVC - Conservation & Outdoor Recreation 
WVC - Diesel & Hydraulics Technnology 
WVC - Child-Care Services . 
WVC - Coal Mining Technology 
WVC - Radio-T.V. Broadcasting 
WVC - Telecommunications 

STUDENT ENROLLMENT AND RESPONSIBILITY 
DISTRICT'S RESPONSIBILITY 



Degree or Certificate 

A. A. S. 

A. A. S. 

A. A. S . 

A . A . S . 

A. A. S . 

A. A. S. 

Certificate 

A. A. S. 

A.A.S. /Certificate . 



FINANCE " 
CATALOG 

REVIEW QF AGREEMENT 
TERMINATION 



[Sections III to VIII would be fully 
developed in actual document] 
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SAMPLE 21 

TYPICAL CONTRACT FOR SUPPORTING SERVICES 



SUPPLEMENTAL- 

.COOPERATIVE AGREEMENT BETWEEN ILLINOIS FARMERS' UNION 
* ' (I.F.U.) #5, BUSHNELL-PRAIRIE CITY HIGH SCHOOL, AND 

% DEPARTMENT^ REHABILITATION SERVICES (DORS) 

(ATTACH TO PURCHASE OF SERVICE AGREEMENT) 

i 

OVERVIEW ' ; 

This agreement is a joint working agreement between staff of agreeing agencies to 
commit and provide services to disabled individuals of the Special Education Program 
at Bushnell-Prairie City High School. 

i 

1. Illinois Farmers Union #5 (CETA) will provide intake assessment for the partici- 
* pants identified for the program by v the school coordinator to determine if they 
are CETA-eligible. 

2 CETA's Employment Development Plan (EDP); DORS' Individualized Written Rehabil- 
* itation Program (IWRP); and Special Education's Individualized E<Mcation Plan 

(IEP) should all be prepared in coordination ? with each of the agencies. 

3 Illinois Farmers 'union #5 work experience coordinators and DORS/ Region 3 coun- 
selor and school coordinator will work cooperatively to^etermine what program 
funds would best fulfill the needs of each individual participant, creating a 
coordinated diagnostic package. The participants will be DORS clients, as well 
as CETA participants. 

4, The school prevocational cooYdinator will provide the daily counseling necessary 
to air students in the program, coordinating with DORS and CETA. The Region 3 
DORS counselor and CETA counselor will provide team counseling to the CETA/DORS 
participants, approving appropriate work- training sites. Each of the counselors 
is required to supply necessary forms to the otf)er agency. 

5 The Region 3 placement coordinator will assist as needed in placement services 
to the participants to find suitable employment fotr the handicapped following 
training. The counselor will provide CETA reports to I.F.U. #5 as required and 
agrees to work cooperatively with the CETA program agent in the placement of the 
participants. m •> 

6 Bushnell-Prairie City High School agrees to follow the recommended work pro- 
gramming for its students established cooperatively with* I.F.U. #5 and DORS and 
to provide assistance and reports to I.F.U. |5 and DORS as necessary. 

7 I F U #5, Bushnell-Prairie. City High School, and DORS will establish a program 
team to meet at least once each quarter to discuss programming and training for 
the participants'andxooperatively establish steps for appropriate fining and 
eventual work placement. The members of this team will be the same as the 
liaison team. 

8 ' t uf.U. #5; [ * Bushnell-Prairie City High 

School ;~and , DORS, will serve as a cooperative review team. 

This team will evaluate the program and determine the success of the coopera- 
tive programming. The team will also include the decision, makers if any pro- 
gramming conflict cannot be resolved on the programming level. 



f 
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Some of the agencies and groups that should be considered and examined 
include the following: 



Vocational education 



Special education 
General* education 
Supportive services (guidance) 
Kehabi li tation 



Parents 



Employers/Unions 



• Advisory council 

• Service agencies (e.g., employment service, CETA, mental health) 

After the institution's objectives have been matched with the services 
available from other agencies, you should consul t with the administrators of 
any agencies affected by the proposed agreement. An interagency agreement is 
only of value when it is advantageous to both parties. During the consulta- 
tion with other administrators, similar agreements may be used as a guide for 
drafting a tentative agreement. 

Interagency agreements must be structured firmly enough to assure deliv- 
ery of appropriate services but be flexible enough to permit modification as 
the need arises. While each agreement will necessarily be different, like- 
nesses are evident. Each agreement must contain certain provisions. A sug- 
gested format includes the following sections: 



• Preamble- -This introduction should include the philosophical intent, 
legal basfs, and time lines of the agreement. 

• Admi ni strati on— Thi s section should include a fiow chart indicating 
linkages at all necessary levels— s£ate,-regional , and local. The 
chart should also depict routes of communication. 

• Services- -Included in this section are such items as who the clients 
are to be, ages, grade levels, types of instructional components, and 
which agency is responsible for each service. 

• Linkages — This section provides for linkages with agencies other than 
the. primary area to be used, as the need arises. Possible agencies to 
be mentioned include mental health, social services, and public health. 



• Agreement— The commitments in the preamble should be elaborated and 
expanded. Also included would be definitions and eligibility require 
ments, and the services should be expanded upon. Planning and evalu- 
ation should be clearly spelled out, and allowance should be made for 
changes suggested by the evaluation. 
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. Statements of confidentiality and assurances-This specifies the 
types of information to b e shared among agencies and includes assur- 
ance statanents providing procedural safeguards. 
.. Slgnatures- The chief administrator and/or board president of each 
. - - agency must sign and date the agreement. 

Following the rough formulation of the agreement, < he dr * ^^elated 
documents- should be reviewed by the educational agency's legal Jdvisor, who 
should prepare the final document. The final agreement should then be sub- 
mi?Jed to the appropriate governing boards for deliberation and formal adop- 
tion. 



& 
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You may wish to examine copies of .some actual cooperative 
agreements involving vocational -technical institutions. VOur 
resource person may be able to help you secure these documents 
for review. Try to. study a variety'of agreements: for exam- 
ple, onq between two educational institutions, one between a 
vocational-technical institution and h government agency, and 
one between a vocational -technical agency and^aa industry or 
business providing a site for some type of supervised student 
work experience. 



Optional 



Activity ■ As you examine these documents, look for some 'specific provi- 
>v sions, including perhaps the following: 

• What responsibilities op tasks are typically fulfilled 
by the vocational -technical institution? 

. • Is a transfer of funds involved? On what basis is each 
party paid? 

• What type of coordination is established between the 
parties? Is it informal, or is it. highly structured? 



In order to ihcYease your exposure to a vaYiety of coopera- 
tive agreements and to learn to what extent ; they have been 
successful \ you may wish to read one oV more of the following 
articles; Abbott, "The Mansfield Formula for Worker Renewal," 
VocEd; Dennis, "Class at the Plant," VocEd ; Lancaster and 
Shu ford, "Employers and Educators Team Up in Tucson," Community 
* and Junioc Col1eg^\Journal ; McGough and Manley, "linkages Can 
Work," VpcEd ; Moed,\' College with Its Own High School," Commu- 
nity and Junior College Journal ; Stahl , "Increasing Union par- 
^ ticipation," VocEd ; and/or wireenski, "Vocational Education 
«r v and CETA Cooperated Solve Local Manpower^ Program," VocEd , 

Optional As you study these .references, ask yourself the following kinds 
Activity M of questions: , \ 

• Were the objectives .of each party involved *in the coop- 
erative agreement clear, complementary, and mutually sup- 
porting? Were thqy accomplished? 

• Which individual within the vocational -technical insti- 
tution took a leading role in developing the cooperative 
agreement? What tactics did he/she employ to bring about 
the agreement? 

• Can any of the practices the cooperating parties used be 
put into practice in the ihstitution where you are^ur- 
rently (or hope to be) situated? 
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■ Activity J 



The following "Case Study" describes 'how a vocational education 
administrator prepared a cooperative agreement jnvolvirig his 
' institution. Read the situation and critique in writing the 
performance of the administrator described. ~ 



CASE STUDY 



Joe Nartmough is the director of vocational education at Carnsvi lie .High 
School, a small rural school with an enrollment of approximately 600 students 
in grades 9-12* He has for some time been concerned about the large number of 
vocational students who drop out of high school to go to work for economic 
reasons. Most of these dropouts find employment only as unskilled laborers in 
the small manufacturing plants of the community; ,few of them leaved he area.- 

One evening while he 'and his wife were entertaining friends, ' 
Mr. Nartmough and one of the guests, Mr. Wirts, were discussing this- very « ^ 
problem. Mr. Wirts suggested that, si nee. he worked for the county employ- 
ment and training office (funded through CETA), he thought he could develop 
a'joint program whereby the students who had dropped out could be provided 
with a stipend from CLTA to attend vocational classes at the high school. 

The following week Mr. "Nartmough and Mr. Wirts met at the employment and 

•training office and drafted an agreement in contract form. Under the terms 
of this document, the CETA office would provide a stipend to the students for 
living expenses and would pay tuition to the sthool . The school, in turn, 
would provide the facilities, equipment, instructors, and support staff needed 
to train and counsel students. 

After refining the draft, Mr. Nartmough submitted it to his superinten- 
dent, Or. Alice Hoover, for her -.approval . As soon as she signed it, he con- 
sidered the agreement official and began to implement it. 
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\ Compare your completed written critique of the "Case Study" 
with the "Mode] Critique" given below. Your response need not 
exactly duplicate the model response; however, you should have 
covered the same major points'. 



MODEL CRITIQUE 



On the positive side, Mr. Nartmough did demonstrate his concern for 
student problems and saw the opportunity that arose from informal (in this 
case, social) relationships with a colleague from the community. He followed 
through on this matter and demonstrated that the school was willing to draw on 
other resources and to cooperate with outside agencies. 

Nevertheless, his efforts would have been more successful if he had. 
-observed some important principles of interagency cooperation. 

To start with, Joe Nartmough did not identify all of the institution's 
related objectives before setting out to correct the dropout problem. Only 
one objective was mentioned— that of. reducing the number of dropouts. 

When the possibility of the CETA office's providing a stipend was men- 
tioned, Mr. Nartmough did not study. any other options, nor did he contact any 
other agencies. .(Other possibilities might have included cooperative train- 
ing or financial assistance for the students from other firms or organiza- 
tions.) • 

There likewise is no evidence that Mr. Nartmough or Mr. Wirts compared 

their draft with other similar documents between schools and CETA offices, or 

agreements involving schools in any form. Furthermore, they failed to ask for 
review jof the document by an attorney. 

More importantly, Mr. Nartmough failed to involve his colleagues within 
the institution. No instructors, guidance personnel, or other support statf 
were consulted to see if they might h,ave had suggestions for alternate solu- 
tions or might have- known of ways to improve the contract while it was still 
in draft form. We can expect that he would encounter problems and resistance 
when he attempted to implement the plan— staff members tend to be more suppor- 
tive of programs that they' have had a part in developing than those that are 
suddenly "sprung on them." 

In fact, this is a hazard of relying too. much on informal contacts with 
outside agencies. , A more deliberate, formal effort at articulation is more 
likely to involve those teachers and administrators who would be affected or 
interested in the shared services or cooperative programs. 



Last of all, neither Mr. Nartmough nor Dr. Hoover submitted the contract 
to the board for its approval. Without its official action as the governing 
body of the institution, the agreement is null and void and cannot be legally 
carried out. 



Level of Performance : Your completed critique should have covered the same 
major points as the "Model Critique." If you missed some points or have 
questions about any additional points you made, review the material in the 
information sheet, "Preparing Interagency Cooperative Agreements," pp. 65-75, 
or check with your resource person- if necessary. 
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Learning Experience !V 
FINAL EXPERIENCE 



Terminal 
Objective 



Activity 



While working in an actual administrative situation, 
cooperate with '.governmental and community agencies .* 



As part of your administrative responsibility, cooperate 
With governmental and community agencies.* This will 
include-- * • 

• providing comments and information to assist legis- 
% lators, rule makers, and 'planners in making. policy 

changes 

• maintaining channels of communications with govern- - 
mental and. community officials 

• submitting routine and special reports as required 

• preparing formal cooperative agreements 

• participating in informal cooperative arrangements 

NOTE: "As you complete each of the above activities, docu- 
' merit your actions (in writing, on tape, through a log) for 
'assessment purposes. 



"continued 



*If you are not currently working in an actual administrative situation, this 
learning experience may be deferred, with the approval of your resource per- 
son, until you have access to an actual administrative situation. 
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FINAL hXPERIENCE continued 




Arrange to have "your resource person review your documenta- 
tion.* !f possible, arrange to have your resource person 
observe your performance at a point when you" are directly 
involved, in cooperating with governmental and community 
eqencies. 

Your total competency will be assessed by your resource per- 
son, using the "Administrator Performance Assessment Form, 14 
pp. 83-85. 

^Based upon the criteria specified in this assessment instru- 
ment, your resource person will determine whether you are 
competent in cooperating with governmental and community 
agencies. 
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Date 



ADMINISTRATOR PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Cooperate with Governmental and Community Agencies 

i, 

Directions: Indicate the level of the administrator's accomplishment by plac- 
ing an X in the appropriate box under the LEVEL UF PERFORMANCE heading. If, 
because of special circumstances, a performance component was not applicable, 
or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 
^ ?o°< t# 



While providing comments and information to assist 
* . legislators, rule makers, anu planners in making 
* policy changes, the administrator : - 

^ 1. established a system to keep informed about 
the introduction of legislation, proposed 
rule making, or tentative plans 

2. provided comments and information in one or 
more of the following ways, as appropriate: 

a. testifying before a legislative or admin- 
istrative body 

b. using the services of a* professional 
organization to inform legislators or 
officials of matters relating to pending 
bills, rules, or plans. 

c. submitting information in written form to 
legislators or officials 

d. participating in meetings and conferences 
• dealing with local and state plans for 

vocational-technical education or related 
areas 



•□ □ □ □ □ □ 



□ □ □ □ □□ 

* 

□ □ □ □ □ □ 

f 

□ □ □ □ go 

* 

□□□□□□ 
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% LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE^ 



While maintaining channels of communication with 
governmental and community officials, the admin- 
istratcr: 

6. developed and maintained an up-to-date roster 
- of relevant legislators, policy makers, and 

• administrative officials at local, state, and . 
.federal levels □ □ □ □ [O© 

7. exchanged visits with those officials with K'^v? 



whom^ important transactions most often take 

* p 1ace • □ □ □ □ fJ3!f|f] 

While submitting routine and special reports to [./ 
other agencies, the administrator : > | . 

\\ 

8. designed, used, or modified local record- * f. 

Keeping and data systems so as to be compati- . L 

ble with formats used by governmental agencies * Q I II 1 [H 

9.. complied with reporting standards concerning |i'/ t -v.-k^| 

form and format □ Q Q Q | : |] 



10. carefully checked reports for accuracy* and 



completeness □ □ □ □ . l&M 



11. si;Dmitted reports on Or before established , |v ./ I 

deadlines □ .□ □ □ " ~ 



12. protected the confidentiality of source r ; ; 
information upon which reports were based. Q Q | |* | | f;Q 

While preparing formal cooperative agreements with ' , 

local governmental I, administrative, or educational 
agencies, the administrator! 

13. considered the objectives and resources of all 

agencies involved in the agreement Q n | | | | 



1 



14. secured assistance anq comments from col- j 
leagues in comparable institutions who had <J «j 
experience with similar agreements .'. Q O Q Q D j 

15. consulted with instructors and others likfely 

to be affected by the proposed agreement Q | | | | | | H yl ^ Jffi l 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



16. subjected all proposed agreements to legal 
scrutiny 



17. submitted proposed agreements to the board in 
time to allow deliberation before formal 
approval ■ 

While participating in informal cooperative 
agreements, tne administrator :' " 

18. joined or attended the meetings of organiza- 
tions of administrators or of,fici*]c having 
related duties in a community or state 



19. exchanged visits or fours with colleagues in 
other institutions, other commuaities, or at 
different levels of government « 



□ □ □ □ \ 



□ □ □□ 



□ □ □ □ 



□ □ □ □ : 



Level of Performance: All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT . 
responses. If any it em receives a NONE, POO':, or FAIR response, the adminis- 
trator and resource perso'n should meet to determine what additional activities 
the administrator needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak 
area(s). 




jjjditional, Recommended References 



Campbell-Thrane, Lucille, and Jahnke, Jessica Jo. Building 
Partnerships-CBOs, CETA, and Vocational Education. 
RD 209. Columbus, OH: The National Center for Re^ 
search in Vocational Education, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 1981. * " 

Gilder, Jamison, and Rocha, Jessica. "10,000 Cooperative Ar- 
rangements Serve 1.5 Million." Community and Junior 
College Journal. 51 {November 1980): 11-17. 

Lamar, Carl F., ed. Comprehensive Planning for Vocational 
.Education: A Guide for Administrators. Arlington, VA: 
The American Vocational Association, 1978. 

Starr, Harold; Maurice, Clyde; Merz, Harold; and others. Coor- 
dination in Vocational Education Planning: Barriers and 
Facilitators. RD 187. Columbus, OH: The NationaiCenter 
for Research in Vocational Education, The Ohio State 
University, 1980. 



Competency-Based' Administrator Education Materials 

LEADERSHIP 4 TRAINING (LT) SEWtfc * * 



Category A: Program Pfenning, Davafopmant, and 
Evaluation 

LT-AO Devatai? Loc-J PUnt for vocational Education; Part I 
IT-A-2 Otvttop Local Plant for VbcaiionaJ Education: Ps*t II 
lT'A-3 Died Progf am Evaluation 

Category B: Inaftructtonal:!^^ 

IX-B-t ' D*r act Cim ledum Daveiopmani ^ 
IT S'2 Guide tfte.Devttopmshi and UnpfcVerr.ent cf Instruction 
UT-S<3 Manama the Da^pmant o* Mast* Schedule* 

Ca tegory C: Student Sarvfcaa 

LT*C- 1 Manama Studant RacruHmtnt and Admission* * 

LT-C-2 Provida Systematic Guidance Services 

IT.C«3 Maintain School, CHldpfina 

tT-C-4 Establish a Student Placement Service and Coordinatt 

Fofca^up Studies. " « 

Category D: Parsoonat Managamant 

.LT-D-1 Select School parsotaeJ' 

ITD-2 Siawrviee Vbctiohal Education Ptrtonnal 

tT»D-3 EviiuaW Sta* Pa«Vxmanc« 

LT*0*4 Manage School Ptf sonna! AJfair* 

Cate go r y E: Pr olaaaJortat and Staff Davatoprnant 

LT«E-t ApprWee ?w pereonnet Oavajopmant Meed* <A Vocational 

^ Teachers * 
LT-E-2 Provide a Slat D«veJopment Prop am 
tT'E-tf. Plan tor Your Proraesional Development 

Ca teg or y F: SortooKkwnmunrry Halation a 

JLT-F-t OrganUe and Vrtx* with a Local Vbcahonal Education 
k . AdVts^y.CduncB J_ 

£f»F»2 promo^ IrteAtaatfenai Educalfonftoyahi 

lT«F-3 In^^thaComnUr^ 

LT'F'4 Cooparaat with Gtovarnmantaf and Conwwnity Aganclaji 



Category G: FacHHiaa and Equipmant ? 
Mariagamant 

LT'G-1 Provide Buildings and Equipment for Vocational 
Education 

lt«G«2 Manama Vbcatione) Buildings and Equipmant _ 
lT*G-3 Manage ^PurctasVtf.Eo^^^ 

Insurance y • 

Category H: Buainaaa and Fk^^lai f^agamant 

LT.H-1 Prepare Vocational Education Budgets . a t u 

LT-H-2 Identify Financial RaaouVcat for. Vocational, Edi«catk>n 

LT*t$-3 Develop Apptotibna' and Proposals for Funding 
• Vfcaiional £ducaifon . 

'Category i: Program tmprovamant 

LT*M Ufa .Information, Resources to Halp Imp* ova Vocational 

* Education Programs % 
LT-l-2. Uaa Inquiry Skiji* to Halp Improve Vocational Education 
program* 

Supportfva Materials 

Guide to VocttK>nal.Tachnjcal Education program AH*rn#iy»t; 

Se$ax>daVy and Postsacortdary^An i Irrtro^iipn 
Guide to Using C6nn>etericy»Baeed Vocational Education 

Administrator Materials 
Rasourca Person's Guide to Implementing Competent Ba**d 

Administrator Education Concepts and Metadata 
, An Introduction to Comp^sncy^Besed Administrate* Education 

(sJida/audiotape) 



For information regarding availability and prices of these materials contact— AAVIM, American Association for 
Vocational Instructional Materials, 120 Dnftmier Engineering Center, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 30602, 
(404) 542-2586. 
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